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**Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The Flowery May, who from her green lap throws, 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 

Hail! bounteous May, that doth inspire 

Mirth, and youth, and warm desire; 

Woods and groves are of their dressing 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 

> Thus we salute thee with our early song, 

& And we welcome thee, and wish thee long.’”’ 





Joun Mitton, 





SPRING. 

Now fades the last long streak of snow, 
Now burgeons every maze of quick 
About the flowering squares, and thick 

By ashen roots the violets blow. 

ALFRED TENNYSON. 

















AN INSTRUMENT OF SEPARATION. 


BY CHRISTIAN REID, 


Author of ‘‘ A Gentle Belle,’’ ‘‘ The Story of an Elopement,”’ 


etc., etc. 


PART I. 


Cuaprer I. 


It is hardly possible to imagine a 
quieter place than Edgeville before the 
first cotton factories were established 
there, nor a more bustling, flourishing, 
prosperous place than it became after 
these factories had multiplied along the 
banks of the pretty river that flowed 
through the town, dividing its business 
portion, where, during all the autumn 
and winter, the streets were filled with 
wagons piled high with cotton-bales, 
from the softly-rising hills, and where, 
embowered among trees, the dwellings of 
the old inhabitants looked down liter- 
ally as well as figuratively on the new 
order of things. People who wanted 
an argument in favor of the quickness 
with which manufacturing interests im- 
prove a place, pointed to Edgeville— 
once a pretty country village of aristo- 
cratic quietness, rather famous as a sum- 
mer resort, when the great planters 
were forced to leave their coast planta- 
tions—now wealthy, important, rapidly 
enlarging, and rampantly progressive. 
‘‘ The old families,” who still held their 
own in a social point of view, could not 
altogether resist the contagion of re- 
garding the change with: pride; but 
with the more conservative, this was 
largely tempered with disdain. “ Things 
are sadly demoralized,” they would say. 
“ Society is in a fearful state—one never 
knows whom one may meet, and there is 
a degree of vulgar display that is shock- 
ing!” 

So the magnates of the hills—the 
wives and daughters of ante-bellum 
grandees—-said to each other; but when 
the rich manufacturers began to build 
ornate dwellings even among those 
sacred shades, and opened the same in 
gay entertainment, the ancien régime 
felt that it must make concessions even 
to “vulgar display,” or else be left in 
unamused seclusion. 

Thus it came to pass that society in 
Edgeville was reported abroad to be 
“ very mixed,” and that Edgeville throve 
none the less triumphantly, widening 
her borders, increasing her population, 





building more factories, 
more cotton. 

Among the conservative element were 
a widow and her only daughter, who 
lived in the most modest way, on the 
narrowest income upon which living at 
all was possible, in a picturesque but 
somewhat dilapidated cottage, which 
Governor Lancaster had built twenty- 
five years before, as a whim, having 
taken a fancy to Edgeville as a place of 
summer residence. It was a fortunate 
whim for his widow and daughter, since 
this alone remained to them of all the 

vast wealth that had once been theirs. 

Broad rice-fields and rich sea-islands 
were gone, as utterly as if the ocean 
had risen and covered them; but this 
highland lodge was left, giving them_ 
at least a home. Poor as they were, 
however, they bore a name which had 
once sounded as a trumpet in men’s 
ears. They were connected on all 
sides with those who had made the 
fame and worn the honors of the State, 
and Edgeville was not insensible to the 
distinction which their residence con- 
ferred upon it. 

Mrs. Lancaster having been for years 
a semi-invalid, who seldom left her own 
threshold, could not exert any active 
influence in social affairs; but there 
was a potent, passive influence in the 
serene impregnability of her position, 
while her daughter drew the line of in- 
tercourse with clear distinctness be- 
tween their old associates and the nou- 
veau riche. Consequently, among the 
latter, it became a desirable thing to 
“know Miss Lancaster,” and a rather 
difficult thing to accomplish, for the 
tall, stately girl who bore that name 
shrank from all things common, as if 
they had been unclean. 

Such a feeling is as much a matter 
of temperament as of circumstance. 
Edith Lancaster believed as firmly as 
did Count Joseph de Maistre, that “ the 
chief use of an aristocracy is to secure 
the presence in a state of something 
more precious than gold;” and she 
would not have bartered the conscious- — 
ness that her blood had come down to 
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her through generations of gentle-born 
and gentle-bred men and women for all 
the wealth of California; but it is en- 
tirely possible that had she been adaugh- 
ter of the people, the peculiar sensi- 


made any unrefined association equally 
disagreeable to her. Rude manners, 
loud voices, unpolished forms of speech 
—nay, to be quite truthful, one must 
add, red hands, large ears, and such 
other physical points as generally ac- 
company these—affected her with an 
almost painful sense of repulsion. 

“They may be good people, and I am 
perfectly satisfied for them to enjoy life 
in their own manner,” she would some- 
times say to a friend, who remonstrated 
with her on her intolerance; “ but I 
cannot endure contact with them, and 
I do not think there is any reason why 
I should.” 

Nobody could gainsay this by point- 
ing out any reason of a valid nature ; 
so Miss Lancaster went her way, ignor- 
ing the new people with quiet, lady-like 
grace, and restricting her intercourse 
within somewhat narrow limits, even 
among the old set. This was not from 
any intention of enhancing her own im- 
portance, but was a simple and half un- 
conscious process of selection, for her 
superiority to the majority of those 
around her was not only social but in- 
tellectual; and congenial association 
was less difficult to find in the first than 
in the second order. The girl was, in 
fact, somethinz of an enigma to her 
friends, and they could only explain 
many points of her character and con- 
duct by saying: “She inherits her 
father’s eccentricity together with his 
talent.”? Talent she certainly possessed, 
and with it a thirst for intellectual cul- 
ture which her life afforded few means 
of satisfying. To one person, at least, 
there was something pathetic in the fate 
which had placed a creature so richly 
endowed amid circumstances which for- 
bade the development of many of her 
gifts, but since that person was only a 
middle-aged physician, provided with a 
wife, and immersed in the struggle of | 
professional life, he had no power to | 
offer anything beside appreciation and | 
sympathy. The latter in itself, however, | 
was worth much to Edith Lancaster, and | 
among her few personal friends Dr. | 








Compton stood chief. He had been for 
years untiring in kindness to Mrs. Lan- 
caster, and understanding the constant 
self-denial which the narrowness of their 
means entailed upon both ladies, but 
the chief brunt of which fell upon the 
daughter, he provided the latter with the 
greater part of the new books, reviews, 
and journals which came into her hands. 

One day he said to her, when, having 
paid his usual virit to Mrs. Lancaster, 
he stood on the veranda drawing on his 
gloves: “I almost forgot that I have 
brought a new book for you; one you 
are quite certain to like. I can tell that, 
though I have only glanced at it myself. 
Walk with me to the gate and I'll give 
it to you. I left it in the carriage.” 

“T don’t need any bribe to induce me 
to walk with you to the gate,”’said Edith, 
smiling. ‘I generally doso. But how 
very good it is of you to bring me all 
your new books when you have only 
‘ glanced’ at them yourself,” she went 
on, as they descended the steps and 
walked toward the gate together. “I 
understand what that means. You will 
not keep them long enough to read them 


| because you are so anxious that I shall 


have them.” 

‘Oh, you see I have so little time 
for reading,” said the doctor, in an off- 
hand way, “ that if I waited to lend my 
books until I had finished with them, 
they would be antiquities rather than 
new works. But this is not my book,” 
he added; “it is borrowed from a 
friend.” 

“So that I must read it in haste, 
perhaps.” 

“ No, no—take your time; he has 
read it thoroughly, I am sure, and is in 
no hurry for it to be returned.” 

They reached the gate as he spoke, 
and while Edith stood there, he stepped 
across the sidewalk to the carriage, rum- 
maged among various articles thrown 
carelessly on the seat, and returned 
shortly with a book in his hand. 

‘* Hamerton’s ‘ Intellectual Life,’” she 
said, reading the title aloud with bright- 
ening eyes,as he handed it to her. “* How 
delightful! I have seen copious extracts 
from it and have wanted it so much! 
But I should not have fancied—” Here 
she paused. 

“ What ?” asked Dr. Compton. 

“That there was any one in Edge- 
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ville beside yourself and myself who 
would have cared for it.” 

“So you think that we monopolize 
all that there is of intellectual culture 
between us.” 

“ No,” she answered, blushing, “ I am 
neither so vain nor so foolish as to think 
that. But you know—you under- 
stand—”’ 

“ That a certain young lady judges 
perhaps, without sufficient knowledge. 
Yes, I know that. Now, who should 
you imagine the owner of that book to 
be ?” 

‘“T am unable to imagine, so I shall 
see,”’ she replied, turning to the fly-leaf. 
*“ George Fraser” was the name she 
read—scrawled there boldly and care- 
lessly. “I amas wise as I was before,” 
she said, looking up. ‘“ Whois George 
Fraser ?” 

“A very intelligent and very agree- 
able man—the superintendent of the 
Hexham Mills,” answered the doctor. 

“Indeed!” She arched her eyebrows 
a little,and her lips parted prettily over 
her pearly teeth in a smile. “ You think 
that you have given my social theories 
a blow, do you not? On the contrary, 
as you will no doubt remember, I have 
often maintained that intellectual culture 
and social culture are very different 
things, and are by no means always 
found united. The superintendent of 
the Hexham Mills may be intellectually 
cultivated and agreeable, my dear Doc- 
tor; but socially—what is he?” 


“Suppose you judge for yourself,” | 


said the doctor. ‘“ Let me present him 
to you.” 

“To me!” Had any one but Doctor 
Compton made such a proposal, Miss 
Lancaster might not have been content 
with drawing up her figure and saying, 
rather coldly, ‘ No, thanks—I do not 
eare to extend my acquaintance; I am 
satisfied with my old friends,” she add- 
ed, putting out her hand the next in- 
stant, with an impulse of amende. 

The doctor clasped it, while he shook 
his head as if at a child. 

“You make a mistake,” he said, “and 
it isa pity. Fraser isa fine fellow in 
every way. But I don’t press the mat- 
ter, of course. Read the book at your 
leisure. Good-bye.” 

He entered his carriage and drove off 





she might have bidden him take the 
book with him. Some such feeling was 
certainly in her mind when she looked 
down at it. Not, it is almost needless 
to say, because of its ownership, but 
because she had a sense of meanness in 
accepting even so slight an obligation 
as that which is involved in reading a 
book from a man whom she had de. 
clined to know. 

As she sauntered slowly back to the 
house, her ideas about this George 
Fraser began to take more definite form. 
She remembered that she had heard of 
him before, and she remembered also a 
pair of keen gray eyes which more than 
once had dwelt upon her with what she 
felt to be an unpleasant scrutiny—chief- 
ly unpleasant because admiring. Miss 
Lancaster might not, perhaps, have ac- 
knowledged even to herself, but she felt 
vaguely that the superintendent of a 


factory committed an impertinence in 


admiring her. 

“No doubt he had asked Doctor 
Compton to introduce him, and this 
book was a kind of preface. I could 
not have believed it .of the doctor!” 
she thought, a little indignantly. 

It followed that the “ Intellectual 
Life” was treated with an ignominy 
which it hardly deserved, being thrust 
aside while—her household duties over 
—Edith proceeded to fill half a dozen 
sheets of paper with flowing writing. 
What she found to say at such length 
it would be difficult to tell, farther than 
that she poured out thoughts, hopes, 


| fancies, intellectual opinions, enthusi- 


| capable. 





before Edith could speak again, else | Numero 


astic aspirations, with a lavishness of 
which only youth, and youth in love, is 
There was a wonderful reve- 
lation of her whole naturé, of her whole 
mind and heart in those pages, and 
many pages like them, which, if read by 
one worthy of. the revelation, would 
have been found full of beauty, and 
shining here and there with grains of 
rare golden ore. But to appreciate an- 
other is impossible to a character ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of self; 
and it is to be feared that Edith’s let- 
ters were only valued in as far as they 
ministered to an overmastering egotism. 
When the letter at present in question 
was finished, it was placed in an enve- 
lope and addressed to Philip Royall, 
, Rue , Paris, France. 
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Then she put on her hat, and entering 
her mother’s room, kissed her lightly on 
the cheek. 

“Tam going out for a little while, 
mamma,” she said, ** but I shall not be 
long—only long enough to mail my let- 
ter, and perhaps run in and see Grace. 
This is the hour when she is free from 
pupils.” 

“Very well,” replied Mrs. Lancaster. 

She gave a half. sigh when she glanced 
at the letter, with its foreign address, 
but said nothing more. 

So Edith went out with her light, elas- 
tic step, and turned her face in the di- 
rection of the lower town. It was one 
of those early spring days, which, in the 
South, seem harbingers of all things 
fair and delicious. The air was full of 
the odor of violets, the songs of birds, 
the trees were budding into green, and 
afar the distant line of mountains—the 
beautiful azure heights of the Blue 
Ridge—were wrapped in haze, soft and 
delicate as a dream. Edith’s heart 
seemed to expand to meet these subtle 
influences of Nature. Unconsciously 
her step grew even lighter, the tall, 
graceful figure carried itself more 
proudly, her lips curved as if in happy 
thoughts, her dark eyes grew luminous, 
a faint sea-shell tint came into the clear 
ivory of her cheeks. The girl’s thoughts 
were far away from her surroundings ; 
but she was brought back to them sud- 
denly, when her careless glance met that 
of the tall, muscular-looking man, with 
ared beard and keen gray eyes, whom 
she passed on the bridge that spanned 
the river. It was but for an instant— 
an inappreciably short space of time— 
that the dark eyes rested on him, but 
their mingled light and softness thrilled 
him, and he carred away their memory 
distinct as a photograph. For her part, 
Edith frowned a little. 

“A very impertinent man!” she said 
to herself, though she would have been 
at a loss to define in what the imperti- 
nence consisted. 

A few minutes later she was on the 
main street. She went to the post-of- 
fice, paid the postage on her letter, mail- 
ed it, bought some more stamps for 
foreign use, and then directed her steps 
to a boarding-house near the center of 
the town, where she asked for Miss 
Royall. 





“ Won’t you walk up, miss,” the ser- 
vant said, knowing her. “I don’t think 
there’s anybody with Miss Grace now.” 

Edith went up willingly to the second 
floor, and knocked at a closed door. 
‘Come in!” said a feminine voice, and 
the opening of the door revealed a me- 
dium-sized room, with a piano as its 
most prominent object of furniture ; 
the other objects were a table, a sofa, a 
few chairs, and on a low seat by the 
window a fair-haired girl. The latter 
rose to her feet with an exclamation of 
pleasure as she recognized her visitor. 

“ Oh, Edith!” she said, “ how glad I 
am to see you! I had no idea it was 
you—I thought one of the tiresome 
children had come back.” 

“ Tiresome,indeed! Poor little Grace, 
how tired you look!” said Edith, kiss- 
ing her. ‘ Have they been particularly 
vexatious this morning ?” 

“Oh no—not particularly,” was the 
reply. “I did not feel quite as well 
able to bear the vexation as usual, that 
was all.” 

“Why not?” asked Edith, seating 
herself. ‘ What has happened ?” 

The other sat down by her. She was 
a delicate little creature, who would 
have been very pretty but for a care- 
worn and somewhat unhealthy look. 

“‘ Nothing has happened,” she answer- 
ed. Then she hesitated and pushed 
back the loose, fair hair from her brow. 
“T did not mean to tell you,” she said, 
“but how can I help it? You are so 
strong, so courageous.” 

“ What is it?” repeated Edith, and 
now she turned a little pale; “anything 
about Philip ?” 

“The old story,” said Grace, with a 
sigh. ‘ Money—he needs it so terribly? 
His expenses are so much greater than 
he calculated, his means are so inade- 
quate; he writes in despair; talks of 
giving up; of coming home! Oh! 
Edith, I think it will break my heart if 
he has to give up now!” 

“Tt is out of the question. He must 
not think of such a thing!” said Edith. 
She spoke quickly, imperiously, like one 
to whom command came by nature. 
Presently she said in a lower tone:— 

“| know it is very hard; I know he 
must be very much straitened for means! 
It hurts me as much as it does you, 
Grace; but what can we do?” 
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“ Nothing,” answered. Grace, in a 
hopeless tone. “I can dono more than 
make my expenses—practising the 
utmost economy. I have not a dollar 
to spare. I would spare it gladly if I 
could!” she said, clasping her fragile 
hands. 

‘* Philip knows—he must know that,” 
said Edith ; “and since he knows it he 
should not trouble you with these com- 
plaints! He ought to bear the hard- 
ships which he knew were before him 
like a man !” 

“Oh, Edith, don’t blame him!” cried 
the other, while her eyes filled with 
tears. ‘ To whom should he come for 
sympathy if not tome? Hecan’t com- 
plain to you about his pecuniary affairs, 
and he is in such trouble !” 

“Ts he?” said Edith, with a look of 
distress. “ But nothing ought to dis- 
hearten a man who has genius to sustain 
him; who has a glorious and definite 
end to work for! That is what I tell 
Philip in every letter I write.” 

“But Philip says that a man cannot 
live on great hopes ; that he must pay 
his butcher, and his baker,and his shoe- 
maker all the same, whether he has 
genius or whether he has not. Hesays 
he begins to think the battle is too hard, 
that he had better own himself defeated 
and come back.” 

‘¢To what ?” asked Edith. There was 
an edge of scorn in her voice, and her 
dark brows knitted. Two forces were 
at work in her at that moment: one 
compassion, the other contempt. “If 
I were a man [ would die before I would 
surrender like that !” she thought, while 
she also thought, “ Ah, what he must 
have suffered before he could entertain 
such an idea!” 

At last she said, with the same impe- 
rious decision as before :— 

‘‘ He must not come back! He will 
be an artist if he stays there—he will be 
nothing but a failure if he returns here. 
He must not—he must not! Grace, 
what can we do to prevent it?” 

‘Heaven only knows!” answered 
Grace. “ He asked me if I could bor- 
row some money for him; but that, you 
know, is impossible.” 

“ Utterly impossible—and he must 
know it!” She rose and walked twice 
across the floor. ‘“ Ah!” she said, with 
something like a cry, “if J had it!” 








“ You do not think he would take it 


| —from you?” asked Grace, with a flush 


on her pale cheeks. - 

“T should not offer it to him,” Edith 
answered ; “I should lend it to you; 
and you would not refuse to take it. Is 
there nothing I can do? I must go 
home and think. Keep up your heart, 
little Grace”—kissing her—“ Philip 
shall be a great artist yet!” 





Cuapter II. 


George Fraser put aside, under lock 
and key, the diagrams and calculations 
over which he had been working, and 
leaving his room, passed out of the 
mill into the open air. It was dusk; 
and to his ears, filled all day with the 
roar and jar of machinery ; to his eyes, 
tired of tables of figures, and to his 
mind, weary of concentrated attention, 
the quiet, which wrapped nature like a 
veil, was full of charm. 
balmy in its softness; the purple dis- 
tance melted into twilight indistincet- 
ness; in the delicately-tinted sky one 
or two planets were shining; along the 
margin of the river, lamps began to 
gleam. The repose of the scene was 
like a draught of refreshment to the 
tired man, and as he paused a moment 
a dark, motionless figure in the fac- 
tory gates—a light carriage came rat- 
tling by, and pulled up at sight of him. 

“ Good evening, Mr. Fraser,” said 
Doctor Compton’s cheerful voice. 
“Can’t you look in on us to-night? 
I’ve a new work on chemistry I should 
like to show you, and my wife will 
make us some of her famous punch.” 

“ Thanks, Doctor, I'll come with plea- 
sure,” answered the dark figure. “Shall 
we say nine o’clock ?” 

“Aye, aye! any time you like, only 
don’t disappoint us.” 

The carriage rattled away, and Fra- 
ser stepping out of the gateway walked 
briskly after it down the street. 

At nine o’clock he walked as briskly 
into Mrs. Compton’s sitting-room, where 
the doctor and his wife were expecting 
him, and where the punch was ready, 
as well as the work on chemistry. It 
would be hard to fine a more placid, 
neutral-seeming person than Mrs. Comp- 
ton—one who could not more easily be 
suspected of intellectual tastes and as- 
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pirations—yet there was nothing she 
liked better than to sit quietly, to out- 
ward appearances absorbed in knitting, 
and hear her husband discuss literary 
and scientific subjects with some con- 
genial friend. Of late he had found no 
one so congenial as the young superin- 
tendent of the Hexham Mills. So Mrs. 
Compton greeted the latter with the 
most friendly warmth, and complained 
that it had been some time since they 
saw him last. 

“It has been some time since I have 
been able to give myself the pleasure of 
an evening like this,” he answered. 
“ All the time I could spare from busi- 
ness I have lately spent in working at 
an invention which I am trying to per- 
fect. You don’t know what the in- 
ventor’s fever is, I dare say ?” 

“T see some of the effects of it,” said 
Mrs. Compton, regarding him with a 
sort of motherly solicitude. ‘“ You are 
thinner than when I saw you last, and 
you have a worn look. Don’t you see 
it, Doctor ?” 

“He does not look very blooming,” 
said the doctor, ‘“ but he can bear a lit- 
tle burning of the midnight oil. What 
a superb constitution you have, man! 
What close fibre! what muscular de- 
velopment!” grasping his arm. ‘“ One 
don’t often see such a physique.” 

“From the medical point of view,” 
said Fraser, smiling. ‘“ Yes, lam strong 
—stronger even than I look. So don't 
fear the effect of any degree of mental 
application on me, my dear Mrs. Comp- 
ton.” 

“ Still, you do look badly,” persisted 


' Mrs. Compton, “and I hope you have 


finished your invention.’ . 

“ It will not give me much more trou- 
ble, I think. I only wish that I could 
find 2 good draughtsman. That is my 
chief need at present.” 

“Oh, that reminds me!” said Mrs, 
Compton. “ Doctor, what do you sup- 
pose? Edith Lancaster was here this 
afternoon, and said that she wishes to 
teach drawing, and that she would like 
to find some pupils. She asked me if 
I knew of any one who wanted lessons, 
and I told her that I did not, but I was 
sure you would inquire.” 

“Bless my soul?” said the doctor, 
ruffling up his grizzled hair. “ That is 
curious. I know they have little to live 
VoL. cx.—33 





upon, but I thought it was sufficient for 
Edith and her mother. Of course she 
can get the pupils if she wants them; 
but it is odd—very odd!” 

Fraser was listening with attention. 

“There is but one Miss Lan¢aster in 
Edgeville, I believe?” he said. 

“Yes,” answered the doctor, glanc- 
ing at him.’ « You might almost say 
there is but one in the world, for it 
would be hard to match Edith Lancas- 
ter. She is a magnificent creature ; but 
like all magnificent creatures, she has 
her weak side.” 

“I did not suppose you would own 
that,” said Mrs. Compton. “I thought 
Edith Lancaster was your ideal of every- 
thing a woman should be—that you did 
not think she had any weak point.” 

“What do you call her fancy for 
Philip Royall?” asked the, doctor, 
emptying his glass of punch. “ Did 
you suppose I took that for a proof of 
her wisdom? It vexes me to think of 
such a woman throwing her youth 
away waiting for a man who will never 
accomplish anything, because he has no 
more backbone than an oyster.” 

“Do you mean that she is engaged 
to marry this—person without back- 
bone ?” asked Fraser. The question 
was quiet, but he was conscious of an 
inward pang. 

“ Yes,” answered Mrs. Compton, who, 
like most women, delighted in a love 
story. “They have been engaged for 
some time. You see, Philip, like Edith, 
belongs to one of our old families, and 
they do not think so much of money as 
—as some other people do. He is very 
talented—an absolute genius, in fact. 
Even my husband will admit that.” 

“ No, I won't!” growled the doctor.. 
“ An ‘absolute genius’ is something one 
does not see every day; and I am by 
no means prepared to admit that Philip 
Royall is one. He has artistic talent— 
there’s no doubt about that; and if his 
pleasure-loving nature does not lead 
him astray, he will make a respectable 
painter. But genius—I don’t believe 
he has a fiftieth part as much as Edith 
herself. Yet she falls down and wor- 
ships him, and thinks her own powers 
of no account.” 

‘“‘ His talent is wonderful,” said Mrs. 
Compton, mildly obstinate. “There is 


nothing he cannot do with pencils and — 
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paints. So many beautiful likenesses 
as he made of Edith! He used to draw 
her in every conceivable way.” 

“ That is not singular,” said Fraser. 
“ He could hardly have done otherwise 
if he knew howto draw. Miss Lancas- 
ter has a face and figure which make 
ordinary people wish they were artists.” 

“Yes, she is very handsome,” said 
Mrs. Compton, who, in her heart, pre- 
ferred a less majestic and more rosy 
type of beauty. “So you see from 
drawing her so much, I suppose Philip 
fell in love with her, and they became 
engaged, and then he went to Paris to 
study art. People said that it was 
Edith who insisted upon his going.’ 

“They meant that she stimulated 
his ambition till she put a little definite 
purpose into him,” said the doctor. “If 
she could be with him she might keep 
him up to the mark ; but removed from 
her influence I doubt whether he will 
ever accomplish anything. Tut! tut! 
it is a very bad business.”’ 

“ And is Miss Lancaster herself an 
artist ?”’ asked Fraser, who, bad as it 
was, seemed to feel an interest in the 
subject. 

“ A very good one,” answered the doc- 
tor. ‘“ Mary, have we none of her 
drawings about ?” 

“Only this,” said Mrs. Compton, rising 
to take down a sketch that Fraser had 
often observed hanging over the mantel 
—a spirited, excellent likeness of Dr. 
Compton. ‘ She drew this one evening 
while ‘she sat here talking to me, and 
the doctor was reading his newspaper 
over yonder. It is better than any 
photograph, so I kept it whether she 
would or no.” 

** She has great freedom and boldness 
in the use of her pencil,” said Fraser, 
examining the careless but very vigor- 
ous sketch. “I wish I could press it 
into my service.” 

“Why not?” asked the doctor, ab- 
ruptly. ‘I cannot see why she should 
not as well draft your designs, as teach 
Tom, Dick, or Harry’s children.” 

“] cannot think that she would en- 
tertain the idea,” said Fraser, flushing, 
“nor could I possibly propose it. I 
have heard much of Miss Lancaster’s 
pride.” 

‘“‘ She has plenty of it,” said the doc- 
tor, ‘‘ but though it may be foolish, it is 








not false pride. The things which she 
is proud of, neither poverty nor riches 
van affect. She would draft your de. 
signs and yet feel herself as much— 
ahem !” 

“« Above me as ever !”’ concluded Fra- 
ser, smiling over the doctor’s confusion. 
“ That may readily be, but still I can- 
not possibly think of asking her to be 
my draughtsman ; although just at this 
time I would give fifty dollars for a set 
of well-executed designs.” 

‘Hum! hum!” said the doctor; “ well, 
come and let us look at the chemistry.” 

The next morning Dr. Compton paid 
a visit to Mrs. Lancaster. This was 
not remarkable; he paid three a week on 
an average,and neither was it remarka- 
ble that when it was over, Edith accom- 
panied him out on the veranda. There 
they -paused, as she looked at him with 
a rh while he regarded her quite 
severely. 

“You are a fine, independent young 
lady,” he said at last. ‘ What is this I 
hear—that you are thinking of taking 
drawing pupils without having asked 
the advice of any of your friends ?” 

“* Now, Doctor, what is the good of 
that ?” she replied, witha smile. ‘ Can 
one’s friends know when and where the 
pecuniary shoe pinches? Believe me, 
I have good reason for the step, and 
mamma will coasent when she knows 
that I have some pupils.” 

“ So!—Mrs. Lancaster has not heard 
of your intention ?” 

‘“No; there is no necessity to tell 
her until I know whether anybody will 
care to learn what I can teach.” 

** She will not like it.” 

“T feay that she will not. But she 
will let me do as I please—and I must 
make some money.” 

“Humph!” The doctor hesitated 
for a moment, then looked at her from 
under his bent brows. “Since you 
have become so mercenary,” he said, 
“perhaps I can put you in the way of 
making money a little more expedi- 
tiously than by giving drawing les- 
sons.” 

“Can you?” She looked at him in 
turn rather suspiciously. “Tt depends 
upon what is the way, whether or not I 
shall prefer if.” 

“ It is by the use of your pencil, ” he 
replied, a little shortly. “I imagine 
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you would as soon use it one way as 
another.” 

“ Bat there is no other way,” she 
said. 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘ Only yester- 
day I heard a man, who is working at 
an invention—some improvement in 
machinery—say that he would give fifty 
dollars to any one who could make him 
a set of designs. That is not a very 
large sum, but it would be a consider- 
able time before you could make it by 
giving drawing lessons.” 

She flushed, then paled, and it was 
evident that she had a short struggle 
with herself, before she said, briefly :— 

“Who is the man? and what exactly 
does he want ?” 

“ He is Mr. Fraser,” Doctor Compton 
replied. ‘What he wants exactly, I 
know no further than I have said.” 

The blood flashed again to her face, 
and this time remained. She felt for 
an instant as if she was choking. All her 
pride rose in arms. What! seek employ- 
ment from a man whom she had refused 
to know, whose silent, but evident ad- 
miration she had resented almost as an 
insult. The thought filled her with a 
scorching sense of humiliation. Was 
it possible that even for the end she 
had in view she could do this thing? 
The doubt did not last long. She said 
to herself :— 

“] will walk through fire but I will 
do it.” And she said aloud, with the 
air and tone of an empress: “ If I en- 
tertained the idea of making these de- 
signs, should I be obliged to see the 
man himself?” 

“That depends,’’ answered the doc- 
tor. “If I could manage the business 
for you, I need not say that I should 
be very glad to do so, but it might be 
that there would be things Fraser would 
have to explain himself.” 

“If there were not such things he 
would make them,” she said, bitterly ; 
“and—I could not condescend to ob- 
ject.” 

“My dear Edith,” said the doctor, 
grave now, and kindly, “ why should 
you have such an opinion of Mr. Fra- 
ser? Youdo not know him; I do,and 
I assure you that he is a gentleman.” 

“]T fear that your standard has suf- 
fered deterioration,” ‘she said, a little 
scornfully. 





* No,” he answered ; ‘it has not suf- 
fered deterioration in the least; but I 
begin to fear that J shall-suffer a great 
disappointment.” 

“Why?” sheasked. “ Because I do 
not choose to make indiscriminate ac- 
quaintances ?” 

“ Because you display a prejudice 
quite unworthy of you, based on the 
narrowest grounds. I thought that 
you were a woman of sense—a woman 
of broad intelligence—not one whose 
ideas were bounded by a little social 
groove. Why should you allow the ac- 
cident of a man’s position to blind you 
to what he is intrinsically? I tell you 
that this man is a gentleman, and you 
ought to credit me with knowing.” 

She could not answer, but her cheeks 
were still aflame ; and, with a nervous 
motion of her hands, she tore in two a 
paper that she was holding. 

‘His father,” said the doctor, going 
on incisively, “was a large manufac- 
turer in the North of England, who 
gave his son every advantage in his ed- 
ucation that wealth could command, 
but who unfortunately failed and died 
just as the latter reached manhood. 
Everything that could be saved the 
young fellow secured to his mother and 
sisters, and he himself came to America 
to seek his fortune. He is a scientific 
chemist, has a thorough knowledge of 
mechanics, and, withal, is a man of 
culture—a man who, in the midst of 
toil, finds time for intellectual pursuits. 
If you think such a man to be despised 
because he happens to be the superin- 
tendent of some cotton mills, you are 
not the woman I took you to be.” 

‘* There are a great many people in 
the world whom I don’t despise—whom 
I may even admire—but with whom I 
don’t care to associate,” said Edith, 
finding her voice. 

**T don’t ask you to associate with 
Fraser,” said the doctor, energetically. 
‘“ Far from it. And I only mentioned 
the matter of the designs because I 
fancied it would be a pleasanter and 
more expeditious way of making money 
than by teaching. 1 withdraw the sug- 
gestion, however. Now, excuse. my 
blunders, and good-day.” 

He put out his hand, vexed as peo- 
ple only are vexed with those nearest 
their hearts, when, to his surprise, a 
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quick, hot shower of tears fell from 
Edith’s eyes. 

“Excuse me, Doctor,” she faltered. 
“No doubt I am a foolish girl, whose 
pride deserves to be punished ; but this 
—is harder than you think. Will you 
kindly tell Mr. Fraser that I will make 
his drawings?” 





Cuapter ITI. 


Dr. Compton was right in asserting 
that George Fraser was not an ordinary 
man. Born to great wealth, and hardly 
attained to manhood when he saw it 
vanish, he had set before himself with 
great distinctness two aims—one to re- 
gain the position he had lost, the other 
to secure as early as possible in life the 
command of leisure, which only follows 
on the command of wealth. He wasan 
excellent business man, both practical 
and experimental, but business with him 
was only a stepping-stone to that wide 
exercise of the intellectual faculties for 
which he yearned, and the opportunity 
for which he meant to win. And no 
one who knew George Fraser could 
doubt that he would win all that he de- 
sired. He had every quality that is 
essential to conquer success. He laugh- 
ed at hardship, he shrank from no self- 
denial, he had the “ staying power,” 
which is of such importance in all races, 
and a concentration of purpose and con- 


fidence in his own abilities which made | 


him master of any situation in which 
he found himself. How he came to find 
himself in Edgeville is easily told. Mr. 
Hexham, desiring toestablish some large 


mills, thought it very fortunate to hear | 


of Fraser, who just then wished to 
form a connection, and to test some new, 
he hoped valuable, improvements which 
he had made in machinery. “ He will 
be a millionaire before he dies,” said 
Mr. Hexham, much struck by his clear 
sagacity ; “but I have no objection to 
his making me one first.” 

Immersed in business, and absorbed 
by that passionate preoccupation which 
besets the inventor even more than the 
artist, Fraser, for some months after his 
arrival, bestowed little thought upon 
the new part of the world to which he 
had been drifted by circumstances, and 
it was through the medium of Edith 


| Lancaster’s proud, dark eyes, that he 
| was first moved to interest in his sur- 
| roundings. He met those eyes in church, 
| they arrested his attention—which it 
| was to be feared was wandering away 

among wheels and screws—and the first 
| curiosity which he had felt about any 
inhabitant of Edgeville rose in his 
mind. To gratify it was not difficult. 
He had already many acquaintances, 
though none of them had made any dis- 
tinct personal impression upon him. 
The merest silhouette in the way of a 
human being can answer a question, 
however, and he soon learned all that 
there was to know about Miss Lancas- 
ter. His curiosity satisfied, he thought 
of her no more until he met the eyes 
again, and felt their charm afresh. By 
this time, too, he had begun to know 
the beautiful, graceful figure from what- 
ever distance it was to be seen. And 
so the matter went on, until this woman, 
with whom he had never exchanged a 
word, and whose glance met his as in- 
differently as if he had been a blank 
wall, filled more and more his thoughts. 
| Then followed his acquaintance with Dr. 
Compton, and the doctor himself was 
not aware how often Edith Lancaster’s 
name strayed into his conversation. 
Fraser was soon able to picture to 
| himself quite accurately her character 
|and surroundings. But he had never 
| received any information so important 
| as that which was imparted on the even- 
| ing when he went to drink punch, and 
| examine the new work on chemistry. 
| When he left the house he smiled grimly 
| 
| 
| 





over the sense of disappointment which 
he carried with him. 

“ What is it to me?” he said to him- 
| self, impatiently, and there is no doubt 

that the “ it” to which he referred was 
| Edith Lancaster’s engagement to Philip 
Royall. 

The next day he received an unexpect- 
ed visit from Dr. Compton. The latter 
drove straight from Mrs. Lancaster’s 
cottage to the great factory, alive with 
the roar and strife of labor, on the banks 
of the river. Entering he requested to 
see Mr. Fraser, and being shown to the 
latter’s private room, walked in upon 
him. 

“T haven’t a minute to stay,” he said; 
“don’t be afraid of my paying sociable 
calls here. I’ve only looked in to ask 
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if you were in earnest last night about 
those drawings ?” 

“ Those drawings ?”’ repeated Fraser, 
much surprised. “Oh! you mean my 
invention. - Of course I was in earnest. 
Why ?” 

The “why” was short and sharp, and 
the keen eyes looked at the doctor full 
of expectation. 

‘“‘ Because I have spoken to Miss Lan- 
easter,” replied the other, “and she 
agrees to make them.” 

“Can it be possible?” said Fraser. 


_ He looked at his companion silently for 


a moment. Then he said: “ She must 
need money very much.” 

“ T fear there’s no doubt of that,” re- 
plied the doctor. “I suppose,” he went 
on, after hesitating an instant, “ that it 
would not be possible for me to manage 
the matter? I mean—could I explain 
to her what is to be done, or—must you 
do that yourself?” 

He saw the blood mount to Fraser’s 
face, and knew that he understood in- 
stinctively that Edith did not wish to 
meet him. ‘ Confound such senseless 
pride!” thought the good-hearted phy- 
sician. ‘“ Now I have hurt the fellow’s 
feelings.” 

He had not, however; “the fellow’s 
feelings” being of too robust an order to 
be hurt in such a manner. Fraser 
almost smiled the next minute at the 
sting which had been contained in the 
intimation that it would be disagreeable 
to Edith to be brought in contact with 
him. 

“T understand,” he said, “and would 
spare Miss Lancaster anything that lay 
in my power, but I fear this does not. 
I fear there is no help for the necessity 
that I should personally direct the work. 
It could not be done otherwise.” 

“In that case there is no help for it,” 
said the doctor, “and she has too much 
sense not to recoSnize the necessity. 
She said nothing about the matter be- 
ing kept private,” he went on, “but I 
think you will agree with me that there 
is no need it should be mentioned.” 

Fraser extended his hand. “ You 
have my word that it shall not be men- 
tioned by me,” he said. “TI leave all 
arrangements to you; and I regret the 
necessity for my having any personal 
communication with Miss Lancaster.” 


“ J don’t regret it,” said the doctor, : 





“T’ve no doubt you'll be excellent 
friends in a short while. She’s a splen- 
did creature, but as a consequence of 
living in an atmosphere of fastidious 
seclusion, she has grown a little narrow 
—that’s all. I'll let you.know as soon 
as it is settled when and where you are 
to see her.” 

With this he went away, leaving a 
somewhat disturbed atmosphere behind 
him. Mechanically Fraser turned again 
to his work; but it was not as easy as 
usual to concentrate his faculties. A 
pair of dark eyes looked up at him, and 
again and again he found himself think- 
ing with a pang of pity: ‘She must 
need money very much.” 

The next day he received a note from 
Dr. Compton. ‘Come to my house this 
evening and bring your model, or what- 
ever has to be drawn,” the doctor wrote; 
and as Fraser laid the laconic message 
aside, he felt more reluctance than de- 
sire to obey it. This was not only be- 
cause he was conscious of Edith’s dis- 
inclination to meet him, but also 
(though she would have found difficulty 
in believing it) because he shared her 
disinclination to the full. She had come 
to be in some measure a part of himself, 
of his thoughts, of his life; and he had 
so distinct a conception of the character 
her personal traits seemed to express, 
that he shrank from putting it to the 
test of reality, from losing, perhaps, 
the gracious shadow without any gain 
of substance. ‘“ No doubt I shall find 
her totally different from what I have 
imagined,” he thought, and then came 
the quiet reflection: ‘“ But what is it to 
me ?” 

This reflection was strong in his mind 
when he entered Dr. Compton’s pleasant 
parlor, and saw there, in the circle of 
the lamplight, the graceful presence that 
he knew so well. The doctor met him 
cordially, Mrs. Compton nodded kindly, 
and when he was presented to Miss Lan- 
caster, she looked at him with a cour- 
teous indifference which he understood 
atonce. ‘This is altogether a business 
affair,” the careless glance said; ‘“ do 
not fall into the mistake of imagining 
it anything else.” 

There was not, probably, a man in the 
world less likely than Fraser to make 
such a mistake. He had his full share, 
perhaps more than his full share of the 
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reserve that is supposed to characterize 
his countrymen, and he was, moreover, 
possessed of a pride that was already 
warned by the knowledge, both instine- 
tive and acquired, of Miss Lancaster’s 
reluctance to.meet him. As much of 
these mingled feelings as it was possible 
to express in a bow, he did express, and 
then turning to Dr. Compton plunged 
at once into conversation on one of the 
subjects of scientific interest which they 
had in common. 

“That is the way they always talk, 
my dear,” said Mrs. Compton, aside. 
“The doctor enjoys it so much, and 
though I don't understand a great deal, 
I like to listen.” 

“It must be very interesting, I 
think,” said Miss Lancaster. 

She sat by quietly, her fingers busy 
with some knitting of Mrs. Compton’s 
that she had taken up, listening and 
finding it very interesting indeed She 
had a mind athirst for knowledge of all 
kinds and degrees, and Fraser’s talk 
seemed to open a new world toher. A 
sense of wholesome humility came grad- 
ually over her. Was this the man she 
had felt it a condescension to know— 
this man whose mind seemed as clear as 
his glance, and who, in his well-bred 
tones, talked of things so far above the 
little world of social banalities, in which 
it was her fate, as it is that of most wo- 
men, to live? Her face grew softer, 
her eyes grew bright. After all, she 
had been a fool—and there was comfort 
in the thought. It had been purely her 
imagination that this man regarded her 
with admiration; and that idea dissi- 
pated, the mere question of pride 
troubled her very little. 

Presently there was a pause, and Dr. 
Compton aware that it rested with hin 
to introduce the business of the meet- 
ing, said to Fraser :— 

“ All this is very interesting, but you 
must not let me make you delay explain- 

‘yng to Miss Lancaster what she is to 
do.” 

Upon which Fraser, for the first time 
since his entrance, looked at Edith, and 


-was surprised by the frankness and sim- | 


plicity of the glance that met his own. 
‘‘ It will rest with Mr. Fraser,’ she 
said, ‘‘ to decide whether or not I can 
do anything.” 
“That can soon be decided,” said 








| draw. 
_ her rapid strokes ‘hs she made a copy of 
| one of the diagrams, with one or two 





Fraser, in his practical way. “I have 
several rough draughts here that [ 
should like put into good form.” 

The rough draughts were produced 
and spread out on a table, at which he 
sat down, and proceeded to explain 
them to Edith. In explaining he soon 
forgot everything but his invention; 
and Dr. Compton, who was an attentive 
auditor, hardly knew which he was most 
struck with—the forcible clearness of 
his explanations, or the quickness with 
which Edith comprehended them. She, 
too, apparently forgot all except the in- 
terest of the work, and there was a look 
of genuine enjoyment on her ‘face as 
she found herself capable of grasping 
the ideas presented to her. 

Fraser presently glanced at her. “Do 
you know that all this belongs to the 
science of mechanics?” he said. ‘You 
seem to understand it very well.” 

“T always thought I should like me- 
chanics,” she said, smiling. ‘* Now see 


| if I do understand.” 


She took her pencil and began’ to 
Both men looked on, watching 


alterations that Fraser had described. 

It was so accurately done, that he 
looked at Dr. Compton in surprise. “It 
is remarkable!” he said. 

The other nodded. “I knewshe could 
do whatever she set her head to do,” 
he observed in a tone of confidence. 

“ Then it is right—you think I com- 
prehend?” Edith asked, turning to 
Fraser 

“You certainly comprehend my ex- 
planation of this,” he replied, taking the 
draught she had just made,and scrutin- 
izing it closely. “ Shall we try another?” 

They tried several others, and before 
the evening was over a sense of mag- 
netic sympathy had been established 
between them. Alf mental effort was 
delightful to Edith, and the attempt 
to understand these scientific and me- 
chanical mysteries had an almost exhil- 
arating effect upon her, together with 
the pleasure which she derived from the 
exercise of her skill, and the quiet ap- 
probation which it drew forth from Fra- 
ser. The latter, on his part, was con- 
scious of a slight sense of bewilderment. 
Was this the haughty woman he had 
feared to meet—this girl with her quick 
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intelligence, her keen interest, her gentle 
courtesy and readiness to oblige? Cer- 
tainly Dr. Compton had reason to smile 
to himself as he observed the attitude 


of affairs, and now and then threw in a | 


word of comment. 

When it was time to separate and 
Edith was making the papers intoa roll 
to take home with her, she said to Fra- 
ser: “ How soon do you want the draw- 
ings ?” 

‘ You must consult your own conve- 
nience entirely with regard to that,” he 
answered. 

Then he saw a slight touch of the 


| 
| 
| 


haughtiness which, up to this time, he 
had missed. 
“ Pardon me,” she said, “ but this is 


|a matter of business, not of con- 


| 





venience.” 

“ T can only say, then,” he replied, 
“ that they cannot be done too soon for 
my convenience.” 

‘* Nor for mine,” she said, with an in- 
voluntary look of satisfaction. 

Fraser observed both tone and look, 
and as he went home, he said again to 
himself: “ She must need money very 
much.” 

( To be concluded next month.) 
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Marcu Ist, 1883. 

A dainty little figure in a crimson 
dress and a pale-blue hood, standing in 
the middle of a frozen garden paring a 
potato. 

I come around the corner of the 
house with aimless indolence, smoking, 
but stop with slow suddenness to look 
at the picture and laugh. 

“Tn the name of wonder, Fanchon, 
what are you doing?” 

“ Eyes have they, but they see not,” 
she answered, throwing up her head to 
look at me once; then as quickly drop- 
ping the hazel eyes, proceeds with her 
paring. 

I stand on the board walk, tapping 
its edge with my heel, and wait her 
time. The bright blade goes round and 
round the great earth-apple, keenly and 
thinly taking the skin; then the point 
as deftly runs round every eye, cutting 
it clean from the socket. That done, 
she tosses it into the bucket, and comes 
toward me swinging it. I take it from 
her hand, lay my arm about her shoul- 
ders, and thus we walk to the kitchen- 
door in, silence. .Then I throw my cigar 
away, that I may not contaminate this 
most superbly immaculate kitchen. As 
we enter, I lift my hat in reverence and 
love for the household fairy, whose 
dainty fingers work such marvellous 
change out of chaos; and, taking the 
little hands in mine, look at'them won- 
deringly, and ask :— 


| 


“ Fanchon, how do you accomplish 


/so much by nine o’clock in the morn- 


ing ?” 

‘*Whatsoever thy hands find to do, 
do it with thy might,” she replies, the 
soft hazel eyes dropping a little under 
my gaze. 

“ But, child, my dear, why do you do 
this work when you are fitted for some- 
thing immeasurably better ?”’ 

“ Canst thou draw out the lev‘athan 
with an hook? Joseph, we are not 
rich !” 

I take the sweet face between my 
palms, and turn it up that my greedy 
eyes may look their fill. . 

“Oh, my child! my child! I wish 
with all my heart and soul that I—” 

Then I stop, because I see the sweet 
mouth quiver and the soft eyes fill. I 


| stoop and kiss the fair forehead ten- 
derly, and fall to pacing the kitchen 





floor with heavy heels and heavier 
heart. 

Fanchon is my cousin—second or 
third, or something. I cannot just put 
my finger upon the relationship, be- 
cause it is a little mixed, and I don’t 
care to have it too near. 

But my great_grandfather had four 
wives; my father’s grandmother was 
one of them,and Fanchon’s mother’s 
grandmother was another, and so we 
are mixed irrevocably. 

I used to think more of the relation- 
ship than I do now, for I have made 
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the discovery too late that I love 
Fanchon with all the strength of my 
soul. I remember that what drew me 
to marry Margaret Trembly was the 
fleeting resemblance in form and move- 
ment to dainty, fairy Fanchon. 

Years ago I buried Margaret in the 
Territories, at the Fort where I was 
then stationed on duty. After that I 
threw up my commission, and left the 
red-skins to take care of themselves, to 
wander about the world, aimless and 
objectless, until the quick passion of 
my heart drew me back to look again 
at Fanchon. 

Cesar’s letter to the Romans, with a 
slight alteration in the last word, tells 
all my story—veni, vidi, vicebar! Only 
three words, but they tell the whole 
truth; I am as dead as a mackerel! 

‘‘ What is to become of me next?” I 
mutter,as I pace the kitchen and watch 
the little figure flit hither and thither. 

“Thou fool of a moth, fly straight 
through the flame once for all; singe 
your wings and have done with it.” 

Something, I know not what, makes 
the answer, but it jis not I. Still, I 
walk up to the table where Fanchon 
stands, making the pudding for dinner. 

She has molded it up, and is giving 
it the finishing touches with delicate 
hands; itis all spotted over withcurrants 
and things, and would taste more deli- 
cious to me than the food of the gods; 
of that I’m convinced, but I shall never 
taste it; of that, too, I am sure. 

* Fanchon, are you quite, quite hap- 
py, love?” 

She turns with a start and a flush. 

“ Joe, dear,” she says, softly, “‘‘ to be 
good is to be happy.’” 

“Child, child!” I groan. “Tell me 
something out of your own heart!” 

“Then I will,” with sudden fire. “‘ Joe, 
I have reached a higher plane than 
mere happiness—almost content. And 
I wish with all my heart that you would 
set about reaching the same plane.” 

“* How ?”’ I ask. 

“ Marry,and make some good woman 
happy:” 

Such a mite; such a wee morsel of 
sweet flesh and blood, that I would give 
my earthly all to hold to my heart and 
call my own, to be telling me my duty, is 
absurd but bewildering. I knowmy hour 
has come; feel it in every tingling nerve, 


FANCHON. 

















and prepare for the shock of the plunge. 
She is looking straight into my face as 
I reply :— 

“ Fanchon, whenever I meet the wo- 
man I can love half as much as I do you, 
I will marry !” 

Then I turn and walk away like a 
coward, but when I reach the door I 
look back and see she has ceased wiping 
the flour from her hands, and has cover- 
ed her eyes with one of them. 

Then I spring to her side, catch her 
up in my arms and moan :— 

“Oh, my child! my child! I love you 
with all my passionate strength, but I 
am going away, far away, Fanchon, that 
I may never again be tempted to tell 
you! Kiss me once, love; only once, 
that I may be sure you do not hate me 
quite |” 

The sweet, red lips are raised; I trem- 
ble and thrill with untold bliss as they 
meet my own; all the world fades away 
from my sight; I hear nothing but the 
beating of our two hearts and the sing- 
ing of the kettle on the stove. Presently 
I put her softly down ; stoop and rever- 
ently kiss the silken hair,and walk softly 
but resolutely away to the door, while 
the kettle bubbles over with glee as it 
sings: “ He has done it at last! he has 
done it at last!” As I have. 


Juty, 1883. 


I am with Dick. Dick La Moite, 
whose restless soul is a match for my 
own. Whatever brought him down here 
away from civilization and refined so- 
ciety, no one but himself knows. 

Dick, the aristocrat ! Dick, the beau! 
Dick, the finical! Whatever made him 
eschew wealth, ease, and adulation for 
the life of an anchorite, nothing short 
of an earthquake will ever reveal. 

He is as reticent and self-contained as 
a mummy ; as silent as the Sphinx; as 
dumb as—myself. 

I asked him once—in a momentary 
flash of confidences—whatever induced 
him to rise up from his couch among 
the ‘“‘ roses and lilies of life” to nightly 
pitch his tent in a Texan High Prairie 
corral; but he turned upon me with a 
face like thunder, the eyes flashing light- 
ning, then, with a sudden change, took 
up his sombrero, and walked away, 
whistling softly the ‘ Dead March in 
Saul.” 
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After that I let him alone, but I can 
make a shrewd guess at the reason. 

Diogones did not always live in a tub, 
and, mark my words, there was a woman 
at the bottom of the old cynic’s ever do- 
ing it at all; so with Dick. 

We have been friends for years, Dick 
and I; have lived in the same city, 
served in the army, and traveled in 
foreign lands together, and exchanged 
the confidence, friendship, and love of 
two strong, restless natures. Sometimes 
our paths have diverged for years, 
then as suddenly, with an unlooked-for 
turn, would double and run parallel for 
months together. 

I shall never forget the glad feeling 
with which I grasped his firm hand once. 
It was in Strasburg. I had grown sick 
of travel ; was world-worn and weary, 
almost blasé. 

With a languid sort of indifference, 
I had climbed to the top of the great 
cathedral, not because it was the thing 
I wanted to do, but because there seem- 
ed no other thing to be done. 

So I went up, up, up, wearily, lan- 
guidly through the stillness, with bent 
head. But before I stepped into the 
open air, I heard a voice I knew; Dick’s 
low, soft, musical voice, more musical 
than I had ever known it before. I 
took the last steps with a leap, and with 
a‘*God bless you, old fellow,” fairly 
hugged him for joy. 

How surprised and delighted he was, 
to be sure; how he laughed at my piti- 
ful tale of loneliness; but how aston- 
ished was I when he drew me across 
the leads, to where a beautiful, blue- 
eyed girl stood, looking on with com- 
placent amusement. Little, quivering 
shafts of merriment rilled from her eyes 
and dimpled mouth, breaking the whole 
face upin a bewildering loveliness, which 
brought to my weary brain and aching 
heart the vision of another far-away face, 
that entranced and held my heart captive, 
as this one surely held Dick’s. And pre- 
sently I found myself leaning over the 
balustrade, looking down into the city 
with eyes that saw nothing but a dainty 
little figure in a crimson dress, standing 
in the middle of a garden in the month 
of March, paring a potato. 








Aveusr, 1883. 


Blazes! if there are any hotter re- 
gions than this, spare me—Dante! Oh, 
for a cabbage leaf to keep my brain 
from burning to a cinder. 

If it wasn’t for the nightly dew and 
prairie winds, I am convinced we would 
have been scorched and crisp as crack- 
lings long ago. The cattle stand in 
herds, with heads hanging and lolling 
tongues; if only they were to be de- 
pended upon, and would continue so to 
stand, but they aren’t. 

A week ago, when every ray of the 
sun sered like liquid lead, and the 
grasshopper had become a burden, and 
desire had failed,and the herd-boys had 
abandoned themselves to the heat, and 
Dick and I were like two wrung dish- 
rags, all at once there arose an ominous 
bellow, at first like the far-off rumble 
of thunder, then growing nearer and 
louder. 

We raised on our elbows from be- 
neath the sparse shade of our lone tree, 
and looked. There was the whole herd, 
thousands of them, heaving and sway- 
ing, getting under way for a stampede ; 
and, before we could spring to our sad- 
dles, away they went, bellowing like 
mad. 

Dick was used to the thing, and was 
cool; I, who had no notion that cattle 
could be such lunatics as to heat them- 
selves to the boiling point, when they 
might remain at a simmer, lost my head 
and Dick’s lead, and became a fool at 
once. How many hundred thousand 
miles of burning prairie we galloped 
over before that herd, with its obstinate 
leader, was reduced to quietude, I can- 
not say; I only know that we are all 
more limp than ever, and have to sleep 
with one eye open, though we are dead 
with exhaustion. 

One of the herders has brought me a 
paper. It is a month old, but it is new 
for all that,and brings a crisp whiff of 
cooler atmosphere in its folds. 

I roll over on the dry grass and open 
it almost with interest. I read here a 
line, there a paragraph, letting my 
eye run down, and up, and across the 
columns for any items of sufficient mo- 
ment to hold my attention from the in- 
tolerable heat of the sun, which has 
veered round in sheer aggravation, and 
has his burning eye fixed upon my boots, 
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which he has turned into a very toler- 
able sun-glass. 

He will melt me out directly, and I 
shall be compelled to move, but I'll be 
as obstinate as he, and won’t give in till 
I give out, so, I'll just look at the mar- 
riage and death column. 

Ye gods! what is this! Fanchon, 
my Fanchon all alone in the world, and 
I, great brute that I am, lying coolly 
on a Texan prairie, learning it all from 
two square inches of printed matter. 

No! notcool. Heaven knows not in- 
different, nor indolent, nor wanting in 
purpose now ! 

I will go to Fanchon! 


I walk into the tent where Dick sits | 


smoking. He looks up lazily, then 
springs to his feet and cries :— 

“* What is it, old boy ?” 

I cannot find my voice; I could not 
speak if Idid,my lipsshakeso. I only 
hold out the paper, placing my finger 
on the obituary and wait. Then he 
turns with a great hungry look in his 
eyes :— 

“ Who is he, Joe?” 

“ The husband of the woman I love,” 
I say, with a sob, which has joy for its 
source. The look of pitiful hunger 
deepens in the clear, brown eyes, as he 
lays his hands on my shoulders and 
says :— 

**¢ But none shall triumph a whole life through, 

For Death is one, and the Fates are three.’ 


Thank Heaven for this turn of the wheel 
of fortune, old boy, and go to her bear- 
ing my blessing.” Then he suddenly 
drops his hands and goes out, softly 
whistling the “‘ Dead March in Saul.” 

But I cannot bear it; it sounds omi- 
nous, and I shout: “ Not that, Dick! 
not that, something else !” 

“Very well, old boy ; then we'll have 
the ‘ Wedding March’ instead.” 

And I stand in the flapping tent-door, 
watching his retreating figure, and list- 
ening to the soft, sweet notes borne 
back on the evening breeze. 


OcrToBER, 1883. 


It is nine o’clock in the morning. 
Early to make a call, but I felt as though 
I should die if I stayed a moment 
longer at the hotel. 

I arrived last night, too late to go to 
my darling, so paced the floor, and 








dozed in my chair by turns all night. I 
could not retire. 

What man with my love and Fanchon 
within three blocks of his hotel could 
sleep ? 

All the maples along the street are in 
a blaze of glory. I try to walk quietly 
and preserve a decent gravity of counte- 
nance, that all the world may not be 
made aware of my immeasurable happi- 
ness and lightness of heart; but it is 
the heaviest piece of work I ever set 
myself. I would give my check for any 
amount to be able to run, to know that 
the distance was lessening faster, but 
it does lessen, even while I complain. 

I reach the gate; open and close it 
softly, and try to saunter around the 
house with the old, indolent air. I fling 
my cigar out to the very spot where she 
stood, in her crimson dress, a sweet, 
bright picture against the gray sky, 
eighteen months ago. 

The wild plum tree at the door sweeps 
low its long, swaying arms and brushes 
my hat from my head. I do not even 
know it is gone till I turn the knob and 
step into the kitchen. The kettle sings 
as of old, and there by the stove sits a 
little figure in black, the face in the 
hands, sobbing. 

She does not hear me, I think; I am 
sure that I heard her murmur my name. 
I kneel at her side and whisper :— 

“My darling,see,I am here. I came 
the moment I heard. I was thousands 
of miles away, but whatsoever God 
means us to know, He finds some way 
to reveal. Will you come to me now?” 

Without a word she lays her silken 
head on my breast, and the jolly kettle 
sings on :— 

“ You have done it at last! you have 
done it at last !” 


Novemser, 1883. 

My heart is not big enough to hold 
my happiness. I must write and beg 
Dick to come home, to stand as best 
man at my wedding, which is to be when 
the roses bloom. Dear Dick; dear old 
Dick; I wish the wheel of fortune 
would turn up something to fill his 
great, tender heart. He has no business 
to be wasting his sweetness in a Texas 
ranch. I'll tell him so,as I dare, being 
so far away from the thunder of his look 
and the lightning of his eye—and I dol 
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DECEMBER, 1883. 
Dick is here. Not the Dick I left five 
months ago on the High Prairie whist- 
ling the “ Dead March in Saul,” but the 
blythe, jubilant, debonair Dick of Stras- 
burg Cathedral. The wheel of fortune 
hasmadeaturn. Hecouldn’t stand my 








look into the blue eyes of the beautiful 
blonde ; so, like a brave fellow, as he is, 
he went straight to her, and made up 
his quarrel, and now I never meet him 
but he is softly whistling a stave from 
the ‘“* Wedding March.” 

We are to be married at the same 


overflowing happiness ; it infected him ; time, and sail on the same steamer for— 
with a longing for the old life, and a | Strasburg Cathedral. 


THE CROCUS. 


A rift in the sod, and a little green rod, 
And purple and gold so cheery, 

And a welcome we sing 

For the bird on the wing, 
And the fleeing of winter so dreary. 


Oh, bright, bright dots, in the garden spots! 
So winsome and unassuming ; 

So glad to be low, so happy we know, 
In the modesty of their blooming. 


All in a mass, with a fringe of grass, 
And the brown leaves tucking under, 

You are peeping out and looking about 
With such an innocent wonder. 


Some blue with cold, some warm with the gold 
Of the sunlight shining over, 

On the earth so wide and so full beside, 
What may they not discover ? 





Forerunners out, they seem to shout, 
The kings and queens are coming; 
- . 

The tulip gay and peony, 


And many a vine a-running. 


Our hearts are light at the pretty sight 
Below our window springing, 
Like a word of hope on the sunny slope, 


The message they are bringing. 


When snow lies deep and our hearts must weep 
For the blossoms it is hiding, 
We wait and pray for the perfect day, 


In patience calm abiding. 


When from holy sod, by the love of God, 
With the Life of life appearing, 
Shall unfold the gold of the spring untold, 
For the lowly and the fearing. 
WuiteE CLover. 


EN PASSANT. 





The wonted words of careless greeting, 
Then startled glances quickly meeting, 
That wistful grow and linger long, 

While cadences unusual quiver 
Along the common words, and sweet, 


Repeat the glances’ silent song ; 





Two hearts in sudden accord beat, 
And sweep a thrill, a pulsing river, 
Thro’ echoing channels, wild and fleet, 
Two reaching hands, all trembling, meet 
And—part forever. 
HeLen HERBERT. 











“BEAUTY’S CHILD.” 





BY CANAWEETA. 





Cuaprer III.—Continued. 


Maynwaring, with a strangely ex- 
cited face, is at the cab-door as soon as 
it stops. 

“My dearest child (Vivienne starts 
—he never addressed her so familiarly 
before), you are late; we must make 
haste.” 

Doubts as to the wisdom of the step 
she is about to take have already be- 
gun to assail the wilful girl, and it is 
but slowly that she follows her impa- 
tient lover to the railway carriage. 

She looks at him not very fiatteringly 
as he returns, after a few minutes’ ab- 
sence, and seats himself beside her. 

“You told me that you were not 
coming to London till to-morrow ; why 
have you on a traveling cap?” ‘ 

He laughs a little shortly. 

‘“‘T am only going as far as Chateau- 
Rouge. I want to give you some mes- 
sages for my family.” 

She looks at him doubtfully. Bertie 
Maynwaring does not always confine 
himself to “ the severity of truth.” 

However, she soon forgets his pre- 
sence, as their train leaves the station 
and whirls along through the smiling 
landscape. With clasped hands and 
eyes firmly closed to keep back the on- 
coming tears, she thinks over her past 
life, till a sudden resolve enters her 
mind. 

‘“ Bertie,” turning to him, “ Adrian 
never made me suffer like this. I shall 
leave the train when you do, and go 
back to him. It is not right for me to 
be running away from my home.” 

‘He would send you to me again,” 
says Maynwaring, slowly. 

Vivienne stares at him. 

The clear-cut nostrils of the young 
man dilate a little. A look at the ex- 
ceeding loveliness and distress of the 
face opposite warns him that he is 
losing his head. Shall he tell her the 
whole miserable truth now, and have 
done with it, or let her find it out by de- 
grees? Being young and rash, he de- 


cides on the former. 
He is deathly pale, as he says :— 
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“ This 1s a special train, and does not 
stop till we reach Boulogne.” 

Vivienne looks at him stupidly. 

“T don’t understand you—explain 
yourself.” 

He changes his seat for one beside 
her. 

“ Darling, my impatience would not 
suffer me to wait for the regular train. 
I was afraid that you would escape me.’ 

She looks at him curiously from un- 
der her lowered lids. 

“You have something more to say— 
go on.” 

‘“ For the love of your siren face,” he 
says, in an impassioned voice, “ I forg- 
ed that letter from my parents, and to- 
day I wrote your husband, telling him 
that,in your own words, he has become 
too cruel to live with, and that your 
home will henceforth be with me.” Viv- 
ienne does not speak, and Maynwaring 
continues: “That cold, stern man never 
loved you. With me you will be far 
happier than you ever were with him. 
Can you not give me a little of the love 
which he is so unworthy of? Don't 
look at me so unkindly, my beautiful, 
bewitching love! I swear ‘that Iam your 
devoted slave. Am I not complying 
with your own desire to get to some 
far-away country, where you will never 
again see that miserable egotist ?” 

Vivienne never saw him look so hand- 
some. He flings himself on his knees, 
and lays the golden head in her lap. 

A few seconds ago she drew a tiny 
pearl penknife from her pocket, and 
ever since has been mechanically open- 
ing and shutting it. 

Maynwaring lifts his head, and mis- 
understanding her calmness, murmurs, 
in his dulcet tones :— 

“You do love me a little, 
not ?” 

She looks down at the face, all aglow 
with passionate affection—the eager, 
parted lips from which the words of 
love have just issued. One year ago, 
how delightful it would have been to 
her. Now— 

“Yes, I like you,” she says, in a low 
voice, bending over him till her face 
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touches his, “ but in this way !” and her 
little knife is buried deeply in his 
smooth, fair neck. 

There is a sharp scream of anguish, 
and then she is flung to the other end of 
the carriage. 

Coolly she looks at his beautiful, 
agonized face. 

“You have chosen to act the part of 
a villain—it is your due reward.” Then, 
as she watches him trying to stanch the 
stream of blood, “ Do you think you 
will die?” 

His blue eyes flash fiercely as he 
comes towards her. 

‘*No; give me that scarf round your 
neck !” 

The blood flows, till every vestige of 
color has left his face. He wraps ban- 
dages round his neck till he is almost 
choked, and then buttons his coat and 
turns up the collar to hide the stains. 

“My beautiful tigress!” he mutters, 
“T had rather have a blow from you 
than a kiss from any other woman ; but 
I don’t think that this time twelve 
months you will dare run a knife into 
me.” 

Then he watches her steadfastly but 
quietly. The wound in his neck is an 
ugly one, and if he aggravates it by 
restlessness, he may bleed to death be- 
fore they reach their destination. 

Vivienne’s moods change with won- 
derful rapidity. She is now in floods 
of tears. What will her husband think 
of her? Perhaps, even now, he is read- 
ing Maynwaring’s lying words, which 
carry such a semblance of truth about 
them. He will believe them; how can 
he help doing so, when he sees her ring, 
and thinks of her intense dislike for 
him? There is only one course for her 
to pursue—she must go back with the 
tale of her cousin’s deceit and ask him 
to take her to his home again. 

3ut how shall she get away from her 
captor? His mad, unreasoning infatu- 
ation will render him skilful in forming 
plans to keep her at his side. 

Her brain is in a whirl. With a des- 
perate sigh, she drops her hands at her 
side, and resolves to let subsequent 
events evolve her method of escape. 

The sun is shining brightly, when 
they reach the old sea-port town. Blind- 
ed by the glare, she staggers a little, 
puts her hand over hereyes. Then she 





scrutinizes the travelers walking to and 
fro on the platform. Not one friendly 
face among them. 

Maynwaring divines her thoughts. 

“ Not that, my darling,” he says, au- 
thoritatively, putting his hand through 
her arm. 

Vivienne looks at him despairingly. 
She knows what he would do if she ap- 
pealed to any of these strangers. Before 
now she has seen displayed his not in- 
considerable powers as an amateur 
actor. Probably he would touch his 
forehead significantly and say :— 

“ Ah, my poor wife! Iam on my way 
to consult some eminent physicians re- 
garding her case.” 

If that failed, could he not show the 
wound on his neck? And then, with 
the words, “ Poor thing—insane, and so 
beautiful!” they would turn away and 
leave her to her fate. 

But hope still lingers with her. At 
the hotel, she will make a supreme ef- 
fort to get rid of her handsome perse- 
cutor. The Lion d’Or is but a few steps 
away. As they reach the door, Mayn- 
waring, in his low, persuasive voice, be- 
gins a remark with “ my love,” when 
Vivienne looks up in surprise at the 
swift oath which succeeds the endear- 
ing term. 

His face is like death, and his eyes 
are fixed on her with an expression of 
dread. 

“ Vivienne,” he says, in a voice which 
seems to come from a long distance, “I 
am going to faint, and if you leave me, 
I shall die. Then you will be a mur- 
deress, and they will hang you.” 

She believes him fully, and without 
a thought of her intended escape, obe- 
diently follows him into the first room 
they come to, where he sinks into a chair, 
and goes off in a swoon. 

“Send for a doctor,” she says, anx- 
iously, to the gargons who crowd about 
him. 

She will do all in her power to get 
him back to life. For if he dies, and 
the law hangs her, what will: Adrian 
say? That is the sole thought of her 
innocent, foolish heart—she thinks of 
her husband, not of herself. 

When Monsieur le médecin arrives, 
he has Maynwaring stretched out on 
the floor, and examines the wound in 
his neck. Then his sharp eyes wander 
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rapidly over Vivienne’s graceful form, 
her handsome traveling-dress, and tear- 
ful, agitated face. 

“* How did it happen?” he asks, briefly. 

Any other woman would have at once 
manufactured a falsehood, but she says, 
simply :— 

““T did it.” 

“In what way?” 

‘ITI was embracing him, with a 
knife in my hand.” 

“ H’m! trumped-up story,” thinks the 
man of drugs. They have been quar- 
reling.”” Then aloud: * Your husband 
has lost a great deal of blood; I shall 
have to take a few stitches in his neck. 
Will you hold his head, or shall I call 
a servant ?” 

“T will do it,” says Vivienne, with 
resignation, and after wiping away a 
few tears which the word “ husband” 
has brought to her eyes, she kneels 
down, and takes between her hands the 
marble face, with its crown of golden 
hair. 

The pain of the sharp needle, and the 
stimulant which has been forced be- 
tween his pale lips,/soon revive Mayn- 
waring. 

When his blue eyes seek her face in- 
quiringly, Vivienne, prompted by her 
heart full of sympathy, says :— 

“ T am sorry, Bertie.” 

A smile of ineffable love passes over 
the pallid, handsome face. He may have 
a soul “unprincipled in virtue,” but no 
man ever loved a woman better than he 
does his little wilful, half-French, half- 
English charmante. 

The doctor soon smiles. He sees that 
the Englishman is determined to play 
the dying man, in order to keep up the 
stream of solicitous inquiries, which 
are issuing from the lips of his beauti- 
ful companion. 

“Vivienne,” murmurs Maynwaring, 
“ won’t you take my head in your lap? 
This cushion is awfully uncomfortable.” 

The commiserating girl readily com- 
plies with his request. 

Then, with uncommon energy for a 
man about to depart this world, he kisses 
the little hands that are busy with the 
dressing of his wound. 

When she makes an exclamation of 
annoyance, his ivory lids droop, and in 
an artful, faint voice, he says to the 
doctor :— 
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‘Tf you have any paper about you, 
I should like to make my will. Every- 
thing I have is to go to—” He touches 
Vivienne’s hand. 

She is indespair; “ Bertie,” she cries 
wildly, ‘don’t die; Adrian will be so 
angry !” 

And in her terror she stoops over 
and allows him to caress, unmolested, 
her hands, and face, too, for that matter. 

The doctor laughs outright, and slips 
out into the hall.: Sauntering to the 
door of the hotel, he looks out toward 
the station. The morning train from 
Paris has just arrived, and a few scat- 
tered travelers are making their way 
toward the Lion d’Or. 

None of them attract his particular 
attention. He does not even look round 
as a calm-featured man of middling 
height, with an erect, soldier-like bear- 
ing, goes by him into the hotel, and 
after putting a few questions to one of 
the servant, walks coolly to the room 
where Maynwaring is. Without the 
ceremony of a knock, he enters, and 
after closing the door, places himself 
against it, and with folded arms surveys 
the two people within. 

Maynwaring is sitting on a chair, and 
looks as well as ever, though he is still 
pretending that he is in extreme illness. 
Vivienne is hanging over him, with 
frantic inquiries as to his state of health 

Maynwaring is holding her hand and 
looking fondly into her face. He draws 
her closer to him on seeing his hated 
enemy, but with something between a 
sob and a scream of delight, she dashes 
away from him to her husband’s side. 

Allworth allows her to cling to him, 
and looks over her head at the tall 
elegance of the villain across the room. 
He would like to shoot him, as he stands 
there, with his eyes fixed on the woman 
he had loved so cruelly, so unwisely. 
But no—there must be no scene, no 
esclandre—his runaway wife must be 
got back to Paris in the utmost quiet- 
ness. 

Just now Maynwaring is not thinking 
of his rival. He is almost maddened 
by the sight of Vivienne hanging on 
her husband’s arm, and having no 
thought nor look for him. She does 
not even hear his despairing cry as she 
leaves the room. He knows that he has 
passed out of her life forever; with @ 
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low moan of agony he throws himself 
on the floor. Bertie Maynwaring has 
ever been as demonstrative as a woman ; 
for two days he never leaves the little 
room in the Boulogne hotel, and spends 
his time in alternately flinging himself 
on the floor, and restlessly walking to 
and fro, suffering, meanwhile, as only 
they suffer who risk happiness, reputa- 
tion, everything on one rash venture 
and lose irremediably. 

Allworth, in the mean time, has taken 
his wife to a room upstairs, and having 
put her in a seat, stands at a little dis- 
tance, silently contemplating her. 

Like many other women of perfect 
physique, she is a little lacking in the 
rational faculty. Just now she is filled 
with an overpowering desire to put her 
arms around her husband’s neck, and 
tell him how intensely grateful she is for 
his inteference. 

The heroine of her favorite novel, in 
a somewhat similar position, sobs out 
her confession on her husband’s breast. 
Vivienne would do likewise. 

Allworth imagines that she ought to 
be overwhelmed with shame. So, for 
the next few minutes, there is between 
them a curious mixture of comedy and 
tragedy. 

With one spring of her lithe body 
“straight, but as lissome as a hazel 
wand,” she is at his side. 

“ Adrian,” clinging closely to him: “I 
have been very cruelly deceived !” 

Underlying Allworth’s calmness is a 
temper severe, relentless, which, when 
aroused, is fora time ungovernable. He 
is in one of these fits of passion just 
now, and in speechless rage tries to un- 
lock her arms. 

But she clings 


‘Closer to his breast, 
As sword that, after battle, clings to sheath.”’ 


At last his strength triumphs, and he 
forces her into a seat, and goes to the 
other end of the room. 

She begins to cry. 
plain, Adrian !” 

“T will do it for you,” he says, ina 
terrible voice ; ‘‘ you were running away 
with Maynwaring, and I stopped you. 
Voila tout.” 

“ TI was not,” she cries, with a sob of 
despair, ‘ He was running away with 


“ [Do let me ex- 


Allworth is on the point of telling 
her that it comes to the same thing, but 
he finds himself too angry to speak. 

* Adrian” (coming a little nearer to 
him), ‘I was delighted to see you just 
now.” 

“ Of course,” grimly. - 

She is at his side again, and in a mo- 
ment will be clinging to his arm. 

His breath comes a little quicker. 

In her want of that useful thing call- 
ed common sense, Vivienne does not 
know that she is driving him to the 
verge of lunacy. 

“] cannot tell you how hateful you 
are to me,” he mutters savagely; “I 
shall kill you if you touch me again.” 

“ T don't care,” recklessly seizing his 
hand and pressing it to her face. 

His arm vibrates strangely. With 
the other hand he draws an exquisitely 
mounted revolver from his pocket. 

“ This was for you,” he says, “if you 
refused to leave your golden-haired 
lover. I see you are determined to 
have it still. Now go away from me, 
or I will shoot you.” 

“T won’t go away,” says Vivienne, 
willfully, “ you may kill me if you want 
to. But may I first tell you a story, 
and then choose the position that I 
am to die in?” 

This answer Allworth did not expect, 
and, furious as he is, he lowers his fire- 
arm, and mutters a simple “ yes.”’ 

“Once upon a time,” begins Vivi- 
enne, still holding the disputed hand, 
“there was a beautiful young prince. 
He married an old woman, ugly and 
foolish, and with a most provoking tem- 
per. Oh, how good he was to her! He 
did everything for her comfort, and yet 
the detestable creature thought he was 
unkind and disagreeable. Just about 
the time when the prince was at his 
best, and the old woman, his wife, at her 
ugliest, there came a stranger to the 
country ruled by the beautiful young 
prince. This stranger was loathsone 
beyond description, but he had a golden 
crown on his head, which the old wo- 
man thought was very fine. Oh, what 
a bad fellow the stranger was! He told 

the old woman so nfany lies about her 
husband, that at last she said :— 

“<¢]T will go into your country for 
awhile,and perhaps he will get to like me 








me ” 


better.’ 
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“ So she started one day, but, to her 
horror, Adrian,” looking up into his 
stern face, “the man with the golden 
crown said that he was going with her, 
instead of following the next day, as he 
had promised. And after they had 
been in the train for a time, he said 


that it was a special, and he was run- 


ning away with her. Then, Adrian, I 
—I mean the old woman, was so angry, 
that she ran her penknife into the young 
man’s neck, and almost killed him.” 

Vivienne’s folly softens Allworth’s 
stern face. He looks at her piercingly. 
Inconsiderate as she is, surely she did 
not think that the proud Maynwarings 
would welcome her, a fugitive wife, un- 
der their roof? Something tells him 
that she has been just foolish enough 
for that. Well, if she is weak, she has 
not been wicked. 

In a somewhat altered tone, he asks: 

“Ts that story true” 

“Yes,”meekly. “I never told youa 
lie, did I?” 

“Numbers of them,” says he, unex- 
pectedly. 

She whimpers a little, in a babyish 
fashion, and then says, suddenly :— 

“You promised to let me die in any 
position I chose.” 

She stands on tiptoe, carefully turns 
over the edge of his coat, so that the 
buttons may not hurt her cheeks, clasps 
her hands about his neck, and then 
says :— 

“ Put your arms around me.” 

“ How can I with the revolver in my 
hand?” 

“]T made no provision for that,” she 
replies, calmly. ‘ You must keep your 
promise.” 

And though his heart is still full of 
bitterness, he accepts the loophole of 
escape she has provided for him, and 
dropping his revolver, merely touches 
her with his -hands, and then puts her 
into a seat. 

Placing himself beside her, he seizes 
one of her hands, and ‘pulls off the ring 
which replaced his own. Ina sudden 
burst of passion he throws it on the 
floor, and with his heel crushes it into 
a shapeless mass. 

Vivienne follows his movements with 
breathless attention. She is not at all 


|of dusky hair. Never before has he 





afraid of him; indeed, she says insin- | 


uatingly :-— 


| is half distracted. 





“T never before saw you look so well, 
Adrian.” 

Her exceedingly ill-timed compliment 
is received with silent contempt. Then, 
drawing the discarded ring from his 
pocket, he slips it on her finger. 

“ Never take that off again,” he says, 
in a low, menacing voice. 

So delighted is she to resume her fet- 
ter, that she actually smiles into his 
stern face, and—horribile dictu—tries 
to kiss him. 

He throws his head back irritably. 

“What a little simpleton you are, 
Vivienne !” 

She laughs, and he goes out of the 
room in disgust. 

‘What has come to her? She is more 
of a child than ever.” 

After his exit, Vivienne examines his 
traveling-bag. Finding one of her even- 
ing-dresses among its contents, she 
shakes out the shining satin draperies, 
and finally arrays herself in it. 

She is posing before a pier-glass, 
when her husband re-enters the room, 
followed by a gargon, bearing refresh- 
ments for madame. 

Allworth’s eyes wander over her. The 
clinging elegance of her pale-pink gown 
reveals, not disfigures, her graceful per- 
fection of form. Her shoulders and 
arms are the color of pure snow; low 
down on her pretty white neck is a knot 





seen a face so lovely in contour, and 
having such freshness of coloring and 
delicacy of outline. 

“T wish she was not so exquisitely 
beautiful,” he mutters uneasily, as he 
motions her to come to the table. 

She seats herself so near him that he- 
can see the veins in one of her bare, 
rounded arms, “shining through the 
smoothest white that e’er did softest 
kiss invite.” The rows of lace over her 
shoulders emit a faint, delicious per- 
fume, suggestive of “ violets dim.” 

Oh, she is very fair! this young wife 
of his. If she had not ran away from 
him, he would even yet try to care for 
her a little, but she has wounded his in- 
ordinate self-esteem too much for him 
to think of loving her now. 

Not being hungry, she plays with her 
food, chattering meanwhile in her pecu- 
liar, babyish fashion, till her husband 
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“Why don’t we go back to Paris, 
Adrian ?” 

“ We are awaiting the arrival of one 
of the channel boats, which is bringing 


over a party of excursionists from Lon- | 


don.” 

“ Are we going home when we get 
there ?” 

“No; to the opera.” 

“ Oh, now I see why we have on our 
evening costumes. But what makes you 
go there?” 

' “To keep the faintest, possible sus- 
picion of your disgraceful escapade 
from the minds of our friends.” 

“ Poor old boy!” soothingly. ‘* How 
much trouble you have taken for me. 
How did you know I had run away ?” 

“T did not want to go to Sévres alone 
this morning, so I went for Saint- 
Arnaud. He was on his way to borrow 
some money from me. 
my room for it I found your ring. 
Then I got rid of him as quickly as 
possible, and came to the station.” 

“Did you tell him I was running 
away ?” 

ve tag 

“ It was wrong for me to leave you, 
was it not ?” 

“ Well, I should think so!” 

“ You sometimes punish me when I 
do bad things; are you going to this 
time ?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“ What is it to be ?” 

Silence from Allworth. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘“A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food, 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles 
WorDSWORTH. 


” 
. 


Two. mornings later Vivienne finds 
out what her punishment is to be. All- 
worth takes her down to a pretty little 
vine-embowered cottage in the neighbor- 
hood of Versailles, and says severely :— 

“It takes a man some time to get 
over a thing of this kind—you are to 
stay here till I choose to have you come 
back to Paris.” 

“ Very well,” says Vivienne, meekly; 
“how often will you come down to see 
me ?”’ 

“T shall be here every Sunday—to 
take you to church,” sarcastically. 

Vou. cx.—34 





| home. 


> murmurs’ Vivienne, 


down the corners of her 


“ Charming,’ 
drawing 
mouth. 

Then Allworth gets on board the 
Paris train with a delightful sense of 
freedom not experienced since his 
bachelor days. 

Arrived at the St. Lazar station, he 
proceeds to his club, and, with his friend 
Saint-Arnaud,and other kindred spirits, 
passes the rest of the day. 

Quite late at night he makes his way 
There is a dim light burning in 


| his dressing-room, and by its rays he 


When I went to | 


perceives that a woman is stretched out 
on his lounge. 

He is thunderstruck—who is she, that 
dares enter his private apartment at 
this unseasonable hour ? 

Cautiously advancing toward her, he 
gives utterance to an exclamation of 
annoyance. It is his wayward wife. 


| Rousing herself with a slight shake she 
asks, in an injured tone, why he stayed 





| 
| 


out so long. 

He frowns impatiently. ‘ Whatever 
brought you here, Vivienne?” 

* An omnibus”—demurely—* I came 
on the top of it.” 

Mortified to hear of the terrible 
solecism that she has committed, he 
asks :— 

“ Did you meet any one you knew?” 

“ Yes,” cheerfully, “ Mr. Van Helst— 
he was driving tandem and had Jerry 
Clyde with him.” 

“ Did they know you?” 

She laughs merrily. “If you had 
seen them taking off their hats you 
would not ask that question.” 

Allworth is inexpressibly shocked. 

“Never again ride in an omnibus, 
Vivienne.” 

“ No,” penitently, “I won’t. Neces- 
sity compelled me to come that way to- 


day. I had not money enough for the 
train. After you left me I bought you 


a breast-pin, and then lost my purse. 
Knowing that you would not care to 
have me borrow money from the ser- 
vants, I came up to get some from you. 
Now let me see how this will look in 
your neck,” pulling something out of 
her pocket, and coming toward him. 

“T don’t want it now,” coldly; “ I am 
going to bed.” 

The tired and cross Vivienne burst 
into tears. She is on the high road to 
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hysterics, when Allworth, to quiet her, 
consents to have fastened in his neck 
the mock jewel which some one has 
palmed off on her in return for a hun- 
dred francs. 

While she is doing 
edly: ‘‘ You must go 
tage to-morrow.” 

* Adrian,” pleadingly, “it is terribly 
lonely at Versailles—can’t you come 
down oftener than once a week? Iam 
so sorry for being such a bad wife in 
the past, that I am going to try and fall 
in love with you, and it would be such 
an immense advantage to have you 
about for a part of the time.” 

Allworth stares at her. ‘“ You have 
taken leave of your senses, I verily be- 
lieve.” 

* * * * * * 

For the next three weeks Allworth 
lives in constant terror of a visit from 
Vivienne. Regardless of his commands 
and entreaties, she inflicts herself upon 
him on an average of once in two days, 
always with a plausible excuse, and a 
smiling countenance. 

He never allows her to remain long. 
It is an understood thing, that after a 
few minutes’ grace, he shall put on his 
hat and accompany her back to prison. 
And yet she persists in coming. 

That he is the magnet which draws 
her to Paris he does not believe. She 
wants to get home again and engage in 
the gayety so delightful to her pleasure- 
loving soul. 

That he vows she shall not do. A 
retired life is to be her portion till she 
becomes older and less bizarre, and 
learns not to flirt with every man she 
meets. 

October passes away, and is succeed- 
ed by the month whose “sky is chill 
and drear.” 

For four days.the irrepressible Vivi- 
enne has kept to her domains at Ver- 
sailles. It forms a subject of congratu- 
lation to Allworth, and he fondly hopes 
that she is getting accustomed to her 
exile. 

The evening of the fifth day is cold 
and rainy. About nine o’clock Vivi- 
enne enters the house, and makes a 
swift course toward her husband’s 
study, where he is usually to be found 
at this hour of the day. 

Arrived at the door she pauses an in- 


it he says decid- 
back to the cot- 





stant. He is standing before one of the 
bookcases with a volume in his hand. 

Vivienne clasps her hands, and looks 
at him with a new, adoring expression 
on her face. To her, he is now the 
handsomest man in Paris—nay, in the 
world ; that is what she has come to tell 
him. 

A quick run across the room, and she 
is bestowing on him one of her affec- 
tionate, strangling caresses. He could 
not speak if he would, so tightly are 
her arms wound about his neck. 

“ Adrian, my darling!” she screams, 
“T have come all the way from Ver- 
sailles to tell you that at last I have 
fallen in love with you. Bertie Mayn- 
waring never liked me asI do you. I 
shall never, never run away from you 
again; are you not glad?” winding up 
with a delighted shriek. 

Allworth is in a horrified maze. He 
cannot check her; indeed, what would 
be the use? She could not possibly say 
anything worse than she has. 

“ Dear old boy !” she cries, excitedly, 
dragging his head down to her. ‘You 
are the nicest man I ever saw—far 
nicer than frivolous Saint-Arnaud, or 
purse-proud Van Helst, or that flirting 
Jerry Clyde, or—” 

“Stop!” gasps her husband, implor- 
ingly, waving his hand toward the door 
of communication between his study 
and the salon. 

A dreadful suspicion strikes Vivienne. 
Releasing his hand, she runs to the open 
door. Qh, horror! There, scattered 
about the room, in evening costume, are 
ten men,among them those whose names 
she had just mentioned. 

It flashes upon her that, as she came 
through the dining-room, she noticed in 
it a round table that her husband always 
uses for gentlemen’s dinner-parties. 

They are all friends of Allworth’s, 
some of them intimate ones. What must 
they think of her dreadful utterances? 

She might pose fora picture of Grief, 
as she leans against the wall, with her 
wet cloak hartging about her, and her 
flushed, unhappy face. 

The well-bred faces before her are as 
emotionless as Sphinx heads. They 
are waiting to take their cue from her. 

She soon gives it tothem. With a 
despairing cry she sinks into a chair 
near her and bursts into tears. 
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Pretty Mrs. Allworthis a favorite with 
every man in the room. They crowd 
about her, with sympathizing words,and 
Saint-Arnaud, while taking off the wet 
cloak, affirms with preternatural grav- 
ity that her kindness of heart is well 
known to them all; they perfectly un- 
derstand that her recent words were 
simply uttered for the purpose of mak- 
ing her husband see the high esteem in 
which she holds him. 

Then they offer absurd, impromptu 
congratulations, and Vivienne, in her 
utter absence of anything approaching 
to mauvaise honte, is soon smiling 
again. 

“T wish,” she says, looking round at 
Allworth, who has placed himself be- 
hind her chair, “ that he would care a 
little more for me.” 

This naive remark almost deprives 
him of his senses; he cannot, for his 
life, help giving her an angry glance. 

Laughing cries of “ Shame! fie upon 
you, Allworth!” salute his ears. 

Then, for some time, Vivienne chat- 
ters in an excited fashion, talking much 
nonsense, and saying a good many 
things which would have been better 
left unsaid. Allworth’s occasional 
warning words having as much effect 
on her as they would have in stopping 
the current of the Seine. 

He joins but feebly in the laughter of 
his friends, when Vivienne informs them 
of his strenuous efforts to keep her at 
the cottage. Then in her own whimsi- 
cal manner she begs them to render 
assistance in the good work of making 
her husband reciprocate her affection. 

After she leaves the room Allworth 
is outwardly his calm, polite self; in- 
wardly he is exceedingly vexed at hav- 
ing his private affairs thrown open to 
the gaze of “The Ten of Love,” as 
Vivienne has dubbed them, in virtue of 
their hearty acquiescence in her pro- 
posal to try and make Allworth like 
her a little better. 

He is not afraid that they will gossip 
about it—Vivienne looked after that, 
and bound them by a solemn promise 
to say nothing concerning the occur- 
rences of the evening, because, as she 
ingenuously remarked, Adrien would be 
so vexed with her if they made her 
declaration of love a subject of common 
talk. 





When his friends leave him, Allworth 
seeks his room in rather a bad frame of 
mind. He frowns at his coat while 
divesting himself of it, and then won- 
ders where that stupid Frangois has put 
his slippers. 

A search in the closet will, perhaps, 
bring them to light. While fumbling 
among the motley collection of boots 
and shoes in the little, dark apartment, 
a sound of light breathing, coming from 
the far end of it, strikes his ear. Sup- 
posing that his spaniel, Lucy, had been 
seeking quarters for the night among 
his coats and hats, he orders her, in a 
commanding tone, to come out. 

There is a faint rustle in the distant 
corner, but he is not obeyed. 

“Come here, most willful of your 
sex,” he says, impatiently. “I have 
spoiled you far too long, now you must 
have a beating !” 

Still there is nc response, so he goes 
to a bracket on the wali and takes down 
a silver handled dog-whip—one of Vi- 
vienne’s latest gifts to him. 

‘* Now, madame,” snapping the lash 
as he goes back, “‘ you ere going to be 
punished for your disobedience.” 

Making a few steps inside the door, 
he stretches out his arm, expecting to 
seize the rebellions Lucy and drag her 
out. But his hand, instead of lighting 
on the leather collar round the dog’s 
curley neck, comes in contact with a 
neck as smooth as velvet, encircled by a 
string of gold beads. 

In intense amazement he utters an 
energetic exclamation, and beats a re- 
treat into the room. 

Vivienne follows him demurely,craw]- 
ing on her hands and knees. 

‘“ Are you going to beat me for falling | 
in love with you?” she asks, springing to 
her feet, with a mischievous laugh. 

Allworth throws down his instrument 
of torture, and smiles involuntarily. 
He is thinking of a man he once knew, 
who used to beat his son for getting 
drunk. 

“ Why did you go in there ?” he ask- 
ed, in a bewildered manner. 

‘* Because,” saucily, ‘you were so 
angry this evening, that I knew there 
was a scolding in store for me, and not 
feeling like receiving it I resolved to 
hide myself here till after you had gone 
to sleep.” 
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at ; ! 
Allworth is conscious of a feeling of 


shame. He seats himself on the sofa, 
and looks penitent. 

“That cottage shall know me no 
more,” says Vivienne, theatrically. 

“ Very well; you may stay here,” he 
replies, so gently that she comes and 
sits beside him. ‘“ Vivienne,” hesitat- 
ingly, “I am going to England for a 
few weeks. You have made things 
rather uncomfortable for me _ here. 
Those men will imagine, from your de- 
scription, that I am a perfect Tartar— 
I don’t know how to look them in the 
face.” 

Vivienne is sobbing with vexation. 
“If you leave me [ will tell all the Ten 
that you threatened me with your dog- 
whip this evening, and that you have 
gone to England so that I may die of 
loneliness. And then they will expel 
you from the club as they did that man 
from Amiens, who used to beat his wife.” 

For once in his life Allworth is con- 
quered. In her determination to keep 
him at home, his willful wife is capable 
of doing as much and even more than 
she has said. 

“ Vivienne,” in utter perplexity, “I 
believe you are possessed by the —” 

“ Spirit of love,” she concludes, with 
a demure side-glance. 

Allworth laughs. Perhaps after all 
he is not so broken-hearted at having 
an extinguisher put on his proposed 
journey. And Vivienne’s absurd child- 
like devotion flatters his self-esteem im- 
mensely. She won’t lead him such a 
distracting life now that he has become 
the object of her unbounded affection. 

With a pretty good grace he endures 
the caresses and cajoling treatment that 
she is bestowing upon him, and listens 
in amused silence to the energetic, lov- 
ing entreaties to turn his fearfully 
strong will-power in the direction of 
liking her. 

* * * * * * 

As the weeks roll by, Allworth sees 
that in sheer self-defence he will be oblig- 
ed to ‘exercise the affection of love.” 
Vivienne nearly worries him out of his 
life about it, and the Ten, inspired by 
her, make existence a misery, by means 
of alternate chaff, and frequently ad- 
ministered compliments, having refer- 
ence to his lovely wife. 

During the latter part of the winter 








his official business takes him to Lon- 
don for a week. Hearrives home a day 
sarlier than his wife expects him. 

After surveying the empty rooms, he 
demands of Vivienne’s maid news of her 
mistress. 

‘* Madame is at the ball, which the 
officers of the —th Regiment are giv- 
ing this evening, in the Salle Veronet,” 
responds Marie. ‘She did not wish to 
go, but Madame Frontenac .came and 
begged so earnestly for her company, 
that she at last consented.” 

Allworth asks the servant whether 
his wife has been well during his ab- 
sence. 

“ Yes, sir—” hesitatingly, “ but mad- 
ame has wept, oh, so much, during the 
last three days, because some one told 
her that the scarlet fever is very bad in 
London just now.” 

Allworth strokes his mustache to keep 
down a rising smile. This foolish ery- 
ing proceeding is so like Vivienne. 

* Poor child!” he murmurs; “I will 
go and bring her home.”’ 

The Salle Veronet is an ideal place 
for a ball. It is magnificently illumi- 
nated, and “a blaze of noon” is shed 
from its numberless lights over the 
beautiful frescoed designs on the walls 
and ceilings of the long hall, and the 
elegant carvings which surmount its 
doorways and windows. At regular 
intervals, along the sides of the salle de 
bal, occur recesses, in which are placed 
statues of the finest marble. 

The smoothly-polished floor is cov- 
ered with dancers, and two of the finest 
bands in Paris alternately give forth 
music, now emphatic and impressive, 
and again heard so far away, “as but 
to seem like the faint, exquisite music 
of a dream.” 

It is a charming sight. Allworth 
passes down the room, through the 
lanes of richly-bedecked figures—laces, 
“jewels of rich and exquisite form” are 
there, but his eyes pass coldly over 
them. 

“ Ah, Languet!” as a young French 
officer places himself in front of him. 
‘Have you seen my wife?” 

“Yes,” smilingly. “Do let me take 
you to her—she has the blues terribly, 
and won’t dance with any one, not even 
a Ten.” 

While Allworth follows his compan- 
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ion, he compares his youthful, hand- 
some form, resplendent in its gold-em- 
bellished uniform, with his own middle- 
aged, stiffly-dignitied figure, and clothes 
of severely simple cut. And yet there 
is no doubt in his mind which one of 
them the foolish, loving Vivienne would 
prefer. 

Languet pauses in front of a blue 
velvet divan, where Vivienne is seated 
beside Madame Frontenac. Saint-Ar- 
naud is fanning her, and there is, as 
usual, a number of other men in at- 
tendance, but her eyes are bent on the 
floor, and she seems listening rather 
than talking. 

‘ Finely attired in a robe of white,” 
she has the aspect of a beautiful ghost, 
her extremely pale face receiving no 
tinge of color from the dead-white silk 
dress and snowy laces. 

Saint-Arnaud’s gay ‘* Welcome home!” 
causes her to raise her eyes and spring 
to her husband’s side with a faint shriek 
of joy. Vivienne will never be like 
other people, but in some way or other 
this fact does not strike Allworth un- 
pleasantly just now. 

Half intoxicated with joy, she is look- 
ing up into his face, with low, whispered, 
affectionate words, which thrill him all 
over. 

The old French lady and several of the 
men about have laid aside their good 
breeding, and are staring at the pretty 
tableau. 

It becomes embarrassing for All- 
worth. 

“Will you dance with me?” he asks. 

There is no need of an answer. In 
a minute they have escaped from the 
curious, amused glances of their friends. 

Allworth is not an adept in the grace- 
ful, circling motion, but as he passes 
his arm round his wife’s waist, he knows 
that, in spite of being an exquisite 
dancer, she would rather be with him 
than any other man in the room. 

With a smile on her lips, and a far- 
away look in her eyes, she listens to the 
sentimental waltz strain that the band 
is sighing over. 

Presently he looks at the drooping 
head, and whispers :— 

“You are making yourself singular, 
my darling!” 

She glances up swiftly—he never 


called her that before. A sudden light | 
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breaks over her, and she says, authori- 
tatively :— 

“Come to the conservatory—it is in- 
sufferably hot here.” 

He smiles in an amused way ; it was 
not his expectation to hide from her 
bright eyes his new-born interest in her 
for more than five minutes after they 
met. Now she is going to decoy him 
to a retired spot,and order him to make 
a clean breast of it. 

There are three conservatories— 
large, larger, largest. A good many 
people are in the first one. He points 
to a seat, but she shakes her head, and 
goes on to the next, where there are 
fewer specimens of the human race. 

“Shall we stay here?” he inquires, 
mischievously. 

“ No, no!” entering the third, which 
is a higher structure, devoted particu- 
larly to the culture of palms. 

Not a person is to be seen here, and 
quite unmindful of the damp, intensely 
warm atmosphere, far more so than that 
of the ball-room, she motions him to 
sit down on a low seat behind a baby 
chamerops humilis. 

He obeys with intense amusement, 
and then she insinuates herself into his 
arms and says, commandingly :— 

“ Tell me all about it.” 

For the first time in his life Allworth 
is giving her an embrace, respectable in 
degree of warmth; there is no occasion 
to ask him, as in days gone by, whether 
he cannot clasp her a little tighter, so 
that she won't fall out of his arms. No, 
he is holding her affectionately, firmly, 
and kissing the soft, red-lipped mouth 
with an enthusiasm astonishing even to 
himself. 

Vivienne remains passive; she has 
been making such determined love dur- 
ing the last few months that for a time 
she is quite willing that her husband 
shall take the heaviest end of the load. 

When he pauses to take breath, she 
closes her eyes and murmurs, delight- 
edly : “ How did it begin? I suppose 
you dreamed about me.” 

“ No,” with slight shame-facedness, 
“T have not had a dream, or lost a 
night’s sleep since I have been away 
from you. It was two days after my 
arrival in London, that I found out you 
had become an essential to my happi- 
ness. The Hendrys were having a din- 
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ner party—by the way, your ci-devant 
friend, Bertie Maynwaring, was there. 
He has been ill, and mopes about as if 
he were preparing fora hanging instead 
of a marriage. Fanny Hendry, his j- 
ancée of long standing, has at last per- 
suaded him to fix their wedding day—”’ 

Vivienne lays her hand across his 
mouth, “ Don’t talk about him; tell 
me of yourself.” 

“ Well, the room was full of stately, 
good-looking women, but I could not 
talk to any of them, and found my 
thoughts dwelling on a certain demon- 
strative little girl across the water. 
Then I strayed off alone to look at some 
pictures, and fell into a regular brown 
study. Before I came out of it, the 
cause of my loneliness during the last 
two days was revealed to me. My en- 
joyment of anything had come to de- 
pend upon having my own idle wife fol- 
low me about everywhere, asking non- 
sensical questions, or begging to sit be- 
side me and hold my books, papers, or, 
more delightful still, my hand.” 

* How charming it all is,” murmurs 
Vivienne, rapturously, then a little 
louder: “ You must tell the Ten about 
it, 1 am sure it will please them; they 
are all such nice men, Adrian.” 

‘Don’t make me jealous,” he says, 
putting his hand under her dimpled 
chin, and turning her face round so that 
he may get a better view of it. 

“Oh, I say now, this is too bad! 
Take your arms off, Van Helst, I will 
speak.” 

Allworth and his wife look up in im- 
mense surprise, at the loud words, and 
slight scuffling noise by which they are 
accompanied. Until now they have 
been too preoccupied to notice that 
just above them, in a small iron balcony, 
are two gen lemen—an American and 
an Englishman. 

The latter says, with a very red face, 
“| was never before so ashamed of my- 
self, but really, Allworth, we did not 
intend to play eavesdroppers. I brought 
Van Helst up here to tell him a joke, 
and while we were talking you came 
along. We thought every minute that 
you would look up and see us, but you 
didn’t, and so—” 

“Never mind,” says Allworth, witha 
laugh, “ you are forgiven.” Then he 
gently puts his wife out of his arms to 





a seat beside him. It is an immense 
satisfaction to Vivienne that he did not 
do so when he first found out that they 
had been observed. 

Mr. Clyde goes on: “ Allworth, you 
are a brick !” 

“Come to America and we will make 
you President,” says the American, in 
his pleasant drawl. 

* And what will you do with me?” 
asks Vivienne, saucily. 

“ Take you yachting,” he replies, with 
a keenly appreciative look at her white- 
robed figure. 

‘““T love Americans!” she exclaims, 
making a pretty, enthusiastic gesture. 

Mr. Clyde makes a pretence of wiping 
tears from his eyes. 

* But Ladore Englishmen?” she cries, 
trying to put her arms round her hus- 
band’s waist. Needless to say, she fails, 
and the three men laugh heartily at her 
discomfited face. 

“You have been drinking champagne- 
mousseux,” says her husband, with a 
fond, indulgent glance. 

She murmurs an absurd quotation 
about drinking “delicious poison” from 
his eyes, but so softly that the men 
above beg her to raise her voice, so that 
they may hear what she is saying. 

Allworth laughingly draws her arm 
through his own. “ It is quite time for 
you to be taken home now, Vivienne,” 
then with a nod and a rivederci to his 
friends, he begins to walk down the 
wide, palm-bordered path. 

Vivienne soon turns round. Their 
late companionsare in fits of suppressed 
laughter. Clyde is whistling a wedding 
march, with frequent laughs for varia- 
tions, and Van Helst has drawn off one 
of his low shoes and is about to throw 
it after them. 

“ Shocking!” cries Vivienne, looking 
through the bars of the balcony at his 
crimson, silk-clad foot. 

The shoe comes flying through the 
air, and lands on her silken train. Im- 
mediately seizing it, she tucks it under 
her arm. 

“ Put it down,” says Allworth, mildly. 

“Oh, let her have it!” cries Van 
Helst. ‘“ She wants to put it among her 
dogs and cats, and the rest of her house- 
hold gods ; it is a shame to bother her 
to-night, when she is so happy.” 
Allworth laughs, and taking it from 
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between her tightly clasped fingers, 
throws it up to the owner. 

“She has been domineering over me 
for the last four months,” he says; “ it 
is my turn now.” 

“Never mind, Mrs. Allworth,” says 
Van Helst, consolingly, “I will go to 
Vernet’s to-morrow and buy you one of 
those painted, pasteboard shoes full of 
bonbons.” 

Vivienne goes away with a contented 
smile. 

‘“‘ She will be a baby to the day of her 
death,” says Van Helst, as he fastens 
the silk strings of his shoe. 


“An ‘uncommonly lovable one,” re- 
plies Clyde. “I wish I could find a 
wife like her. Ah! Van Helst,” senti- 
mentally, “it is love that makes the 
world go round.” 

“It isn’t,” returns the American, re- 

sining his upright position; “it is 
money.” 

Clyde laughs, and together they go 
down stairs to tell the remainder of the 
Ten that the Paphian boy has at last 
imprinted a few of his darts in the 
“tough, impracticable heart” of Vivi- 
enne’s husband. 





THE END, — 
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A DECORATION-DAY MEMORY. 





BY CLARENCE W. BOUTELLE, 





**Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray.”’ 





I. 1861. 


The life of Mary Malton was one of | 


the wrecks which were left in the bloody 
wake of the demon of civil war. 

She was a blue-eyed little girl of ten 
when the country was slowly awaken- 
ing to the fact that there must be blood- 


‘shed between the North and the South, 


and she opened her blue eyes a little in 
childish wonder when her brother came 
home one day with a uniform of blue, 
and kissed her more tenderly than usual, 
as he told her of the work he must do 
“at the front.” To her, the bright uni- 
form was a beautiful thing, and war was 
brave and glorious. 

Mary wondered a little at the tears 
that dropped silently but fast from her 
mother’s eyes, as she kissed her boy 
and held him in her arms as though she 
would never let him go; and she 
thought it strange that her father's 
hand trembled as he laid it on the head 
of his son, and that- he seemed to have 
suddenly grown older than she had 
ever seen him. 

So John Malton went; went full of 
hope and courage; went in the fullness 
of his love for his country; went with 
brave words on his lips, that his letters 
echoed and intensified for a little while. 


| So he went to the war, writing back to the 
| loved ones at home of the deeds he 
| would do and the honors he would win. 
| So they heard from him, in the little 
New England homestead, until there 
came Bull Run, and then there was si- 
lence. 


‘*Not among the suffering wounded, 
Not among the peaceful dead, 
Not among the prisoners ; ‘ Missing’— 
That was all the message said.’’ 


There was deep sadness, tempered 
with hope, and Mary Malton almost for- 
got what play and joy were like, which 
was in itself a terrible thing, when one 
remembers what a little girl she was, 
and that she was in every true sense 
even younger than her years. War had 
wrecked her bark before it had hardly 
commenced the voyage of life. But 
worse was coming. Her father was an 
old man; be had not been strong lately ; 
he had leaned on his son in his declin- 
ing years. He slowly faded away, and 
before the war was a year old, they laid 
his worn body away under the icy 
snows of winter, to sleep until the 
judgment. 

I think Mrs. Malton tried hard to 
ilive for the sake of her daughter. I 
| know that she grew more and more 
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tender of her as the weeks went by. I 
know that she used to pray for the one 
young and tender life left to her care. 
It is certain that she did all that a 
mother could do for our sweet girl 
heroine. 

But her love for her husband and her 
son was drawing her away from earth. 
One hour her heart seemed buried in 
the frozen earth of the churchyard at 
home, in the grave where rested the one 
to whom she had promised to give her 
love “ until death should them part’— 
a promise that always means more than 
that when it means anything—and the 
next it was yearning for an unknown 
and an unmarked mound in the sunny 
South, where the darling boy, who had 
been so much to her, must be sleeping 
the eternal sleep. 

The love which had brightened Mrs. 
Malton’s young life was stronger than 
the love for her daughter, and poor 
Mary, doubly orphaned and deeply 
mourning, followed her mother to her 
last resting-place, just when the birds 
were coming back and the flowers were 
springing again. 

The birds came; the flowers bloomed ; 
the sun shone; the warm showers of 
springtime fell; but the heart of the one 
whose fortunes we are telling, found 
only darkness in the world around her. 

She. would go and sit between the 
graves of her father and mother, a lit- 
tle elbow on each one,und bow her 
head in her hands to ery and pray. 
And the burden of her prayer was the 
hope that will always rise in the heart 
until uncertainty grows into certainty. 
It may be wise, but it is certainly un- 
natural, to follow the advice that one 
of the great hearts of poetry has writ- 
ten down for us :— 


“ce 


If the heart be long past hoping, 
Let it say of death, ‘I know it,’ 
Or doubt on—and break !”’ 


And, as little Marvy Malton was more 
natural than wise, the whole burden of 
her prayer was, “If Jack would only 
come again !” 


II. 1871. 


I doubt if any one would have re- 
cognized the little Mary Malton of ten 
years before in the stately Mary Tal- 
mon, who sat in her luxurious room in 


| the great city. 


There was a sadness in 
her face which told of wreek and ruin 
somewhere down her life; there was a 
pathetic something in her blue eyes 
which set people wild about her; and 


I think it would never have shone there 


|ing kept her true name 


if life had been kind to her; and there 
was a sobbing pathos in her voice which 
left the critics puzzled as to what they 
should say, and which made her audi. 
ences almost mad with sympathy and 
appreciation. For Mary Malton, hav. 
a secret, had 


still retained the letters in it, and was 


one of the greatest singers of the day. 


I have neither time nor desire to fill 


| in the gap between her girlhood and her 


womanhood. The story of her life— 
the part worth writing and reading—is 
a pleasanter chapter than that would be. 

I will scarcely more than hint at the 
hardships she had undergone. The 
reader would sorrow if I entered into 
details in telling how fire took the home 
that had sheltered her from the time she 
was born until after Jack went away, 
and her father and mother died; and 
what need to tell of the cruel mortgage 
which took the land over which her 
girlish footsteps had wandered? Her 
trip to the great city; her struggles 
and failures; her privations and disap- 
pointments. Need [ tell of them? I 
shall say no more. Through them Provi- 
dence was preparing her for happiness, 
and preparing happiness for her. There 
is a bright side to everything which is, 
if we will only find it. We shall find 
the bright side of her life. To the prac- 
tical optimists the world must look for 
all that men and women can do for 
humanity which is worth the doing. 

So Mary Talmon, successful and 
rich, had grown into the place once oce- 
‘cupied by Mary Malton. So life was 
running its many currents of destiny 
down toward the sea of futurity. 

It is not unlikely that Mary Talmon 
had many lovers. There were flowers 
| thrown to her every night when she 
sang, and while many a bouquet came 
from some wild college boy, or from 
some less innocent but older man, bou- 
quets which meant nothing that would 
make a noble woman like Mary Talmon 
think of the giver a second time, it is . 





not impossible that some listeners felt 
| more in their hearts when she sang than 
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any woman had ever made them feel be- 
fore, and that when they cast their flow- 
ers at her feet, they gave their hearts 
with them. Then at the aristocratic 
boarding-house, which she called home, 
there were many men, grave men and 
gay men; young men and old men; 
good men and— well, good men at least; 
we have to do with but one of them, 
and he was a good man. 

He was one of the grave men, and 
rather old than young, perhaps. Thirty- 
five years may be worn by a man in 
such a way as to convince one of his 
youth, or one may be quite old when 
he is half-way between thirty and forty. 
The hair of the man I have mentioned 
was streaked with gray; his face was 
bronzed from long exposure; but he 
was a handsome man for all that, and a 
man with a look which won the love and 
confidence of those who knew him. 
“The soul of honor,” said more than 
one of his friends. ‘ The soul of hon- 
or,” say I. 

And Mary Talmon sat in her room 
with the little bit of cardboard which 
bore the name of “ Colonel Philip Mer- 
teley,” and read for the twentieth time 
the line or two of courteous language 
in which he had asked to see her in the 
parlor. She was too muchof a woman 
not to know what it all meant, and 
there was a faint smile of pleasure play- 
ing at hide and seek around the corners 
of her mouth. But her last action be- 
fore she left her room was a strange one. 
She took out an ugly picture of Jack 
from a drawer of her dressing-case, and 
kissed it in a solemnly intense manner, 
and then ran down stairs so hurriedly 
that one would have thought she was 
afraid she would break some resolution 
she had madeif she waited long enough 
to think about it. 

Men are blind sometimes, I think, 


and if they were not they would keep | 


back the words they speak to women 
many and manyatime. Mary Talmon’s 
stern white face as sheentered the room; 
the cold little bow with which she ac- 


.knowledged the presence of the man 


who had sent for her; the position she 
took, with her hands clasped on the 
back of the chair behind which she stood 
after having declined to be seated ; these, 


to say nothing of the nameless chill’ 


which she seemed to have brought into 
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the warm, bright room with her, all 
said “‘ No” to the man’s unasked ques- 
tion so clearly and plainly that another 
man would have let the question remain 
an unasked one forever. 

Not so Colonel Philip Merteley. 
Whatever he saw, he refused to under- 
stand it. He had given this woman the 
highest compliment a man can give a 
woman, the compliment of an honest 
and earnest love, and now she should 
give him an honest answer to the ques- 
tion he had to ask. 

‘Miss Talmon, I have sent for you 
to ask you a question which you must 





| have seen for a long time I should ask 


! 








you some day. I love you; I love you 
with all my heart and soul. Life will 
be dreary without you. Will you be 
my wife ?” 

“ T cannot say that I am surprised at 
this,” answered Miss Talmon, slowly, 
“but I am truly sorry.” 

She paused for a moment, and then 
answered his question by asking another. 

“You area native of South Carolina?” 

ot | 

“ You fought in the rebel army ?” 

“ 1 fought with the South.” 

“Tt is all the same, South or rebel ; 
we will not quarrel about the name. My 
brother died in the Union army. It 
killed my parents. I like and respect 
you, but—my answer is no.” 

He bowed gravely and left the room 
without a word! How she got to her 
room poor Mary Talmon could never 
have told. And she cried herself to sleep 
that night, her wretched life and her faint 
and tired heart shut down between her 
two loves—her love for parents, her 
country, her Jack, on the one hand, 
and for the grave Southern gentleman 
who had asked her love, on the other 
hand—much as little Mary Malton used 
to ery herself to sleep between her 
parents’ graves. 

And the burden of her sorrow voiced 
itself in almost the words of the long 
ago :— 

“Oh, if Jack could only come back !” 


If. 1881. 


Mary Malton continued to sing ; Colo- 
nel Philip Merteley continued her friend. 
If he could have won her by serving 
seven years, he would have won her. 
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As it was, I think ten years had not ad- 
vanced his cause one bit. He loved her 
still; he never said so; his looks never 
told it; his attentions were only kind 
and brotherly; but he was a man who 
loved once and for all, and she knew it. 
And she knew she loved him, and that 
nothing but her firm will and strong 
consciousness kept them apart. 

Two graves in a New England church- 
yard, and a monument to one whose 
grave was unknown lay between them, 
and their hands could not meet across 
the barrier death had made. 

She journeyed from place to place in 
the exercise of her profession, and she 
had learned to feel no surprise at some- 
times seeing him in her audience. It 
was a compliment to her that he would 
leave his business to journey hundreds 
of miles to be near her fora day. She 
met him often; but the barrier between 
them was respected by him. They were 
good friends ; that was all. 

In the spring of the year eighteen 
hundred and eighty-one, Miss Mary 
Talmon was sick; not a sickness to en- 
danger her life, but a sickness that took 
her voice. 

‘You will never sing again,” said her 
physician. 

And she never did. 

The heart of the singer who could 
sing no longer turned toward the home 
of her girlhood, and one day, toward 
the end of May, she started for the place 
where her father and mother were 
buried, and where her love had caused 
a monument to be raised to Jack. 

Twenty years is a long time, and it is 
little wonder that no one knew Mary 
Talmon’s identity in the little hotel 
where she made her home, to wait until 
the day when the people of the village 
would all go out together to decorate 
the graves of those who gave their lives 
in the war. 

It was the evening of the last day 
but one before Decoration Day, and 
Miss Talmon was just entering the 
churchyard to think over the past for 
a little while, when she heard her name 
called in a familiar voice, and looking 
up, she saw Colonel Merteley. 

* Will you allow me to walk with 
you?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” she answered ; “I am going 
to see the graves of my parents, and 





the stone in memory of the brother 
who never came back from the war.” 

They walked together down the 
shaded walks, and stopped at last be- 
fore a slab, which bore the name of 
* John Malton.” 

“ John Malton?” said the gentleman, 
“T thought your name was Talmon.” 

“ Talmon is my singing name—an an- 
agram on my real one. I can sing no 
longer, and I believe I must take the 
name of Malton again.” 

“* Malton or—” He restrained him- 


‘| self with an effort. 


Had not the friendly darkness shield- 
ed him, she must have seen the sudden 
triumph which flashed up in his eyes. 

The wind whispered its world-old 
secrets among the trees. The stars 
came out one by one. The end of all 
the sorrow and suffering which lay be- 
tween the blue-eyed girl I first intro- 
duced to you and the sad-faced woman 
who stood there, all unknowing the 
coming joy, was only a little way down 
the future now. 

As soon as she had been seen safely 
home, Colonel Merteley hurried to the 
telegraph office, and he quite startled 
the one who took his message, albeit 
he had worked in an office in a large 
city until within a fortnight, by his 
manner. I doubt if the imperative 
“Come at once” with which it closed 
was ever written with a happier look. 

* * * * * * 

“ Will you repeat the walk of last 
night with me?” asked Colonel Merteley 
the next evening. 

Miss Talmon (or shall we say Miss 
Malton now?) consented, and together 
they climbed the hill, and entered the 
sacred spot near the church. 

The train from‘the South wound 
slowly up the valley, stopped a little 
short of the station for a supply of 
wood and water, and a man sprang off 


| and came hurrying up the hill. 


The Colonel turned his head aside. 
Never had he looked happier, although 
a warm tear plashed down on his hand. 

A moment they stood by the graves, 
then the Colonel walked away among 
the trees. 

And up the rugged path came a gen- 
tleman with an eager face. 

“ Little Mary !” said he. 

“It is Jack come back again,” said 
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she, as she felt the one arm which war 
had left him close tightly round her. 

Need I tell again the story he told 
her? Shall I describe his capture, his 
imprisonment, his long illness? Shall 
I tell how he searched long for a Mary 
Malton, and had known more than one 
friend of Mary Talmon’s for years? I 
believe, dear reader, you.may guess it 
all. 

Up the path came Colonel Merteley. 

“T had almost forgotten him,” said 
Jack, and he actually blushed. 








‘“‘ Mary, tuis is the man who saved 
my life, and made it possible for you to 
have your brother Jack back again. He 
is one of God’s noblemen; and the 
dearest friend I have in the world.” 

And Mary Malton, coming nearer 
the man who was looking at her so 
tenderly, said :— 

“ Philip, will you ask me again the 
question of ten years ago?” 

The strong arms of her lover closed 
around her. 

“ God bless you both !” said Jack. 
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LOLA. 





BY EMILY LENNOX. 





(See Steel Engraving.) 





A lady, clad in a soft silk gown, her 
thin, white hands weighed down with 
costly rings,and her frail form envel- 
oped in a sumptuous shawl of Canton 
erépe, sat in a low chair on the broad 
piazza of Dr. Lear’s famous “ Rest 
Cure.” 

She was fanning herself listlessly. 
The lazy droning of the bees, the ten- 
der fragrance of the sweet May bloom 
all about her, was lost on her sated 
senses. She had reached the saddest 
epoch in a lovely woman’s life, when a 
vast fortune of many millions proved 
powerless to satisfy her hopeless long- 
ing. Widowed and childless at forty- 
seven, broken in health and wretchedly 
alone, for she could not trust the dis- 
interestedness of her many dear friends, 
life stretched before her like a dreary 
desert, wherein there was not even a 
fiir mirage. 

“T wonder how much longer it will 
last?” she sighed, as her delicate, shapely 
head sank on one frail hand, and she 
looked away into the sunshiny bright- 
ness of the fair morning. “I am sick 
of it all!” 

Like a mocking answer to her weary 
plaint came the gay notes of a clear 
childish soprano singing the merry 
music of “ Esmeralda.” Mrs. Langdon 
looked up and saw coming across the 
hlooming fields a little girl in a coarse, 








cotton gown, hatless and bare-footed, 
dancing over the fragrant grass like 
some gay sprite who scorned to tread 
the common clay. 

She was very lovely to look at, with 
her dark, glossy hair floating backward 
like a veil, her liquid eyes shining with 
the very joy of life, her dark cheeks 
flushed with a crimson bloom, her red 
lips parted in a merry smile, and her 
little hands trifling with a long, green 
spray of vine leaves with which she 
executed some grotesque passes in an 
impromptu dance. 

** La-la, Gitana! 
La-la, Gitana ! 
Esmeralda, Esmeralda, 
Esmeralda, zingala !’’ 

“What an uncommonly pretty child!” 
Mrs. Langdon exclaimed, with a faint 
glow of pleasure at the sight. “How 
charming she looks, and how happy! 
Life seems to her like a fair holiday, I 
suppose, without a cloud, without a 
care. Ah me!” 

She sighed, as she always did at the 
sight of happiness, for she thought— 
poor lady—that never again would she 
know it herself. 

“ Well, little girl!” she said, as the 
child came near the piazza where she 
sat; “‘ you seem very gay this morn- 
ing!” 

“JT am going to the fair,” the child 
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replied, breathlessly. ‘ Have you ever ‘Good-bye, dear !” the lady said, kiss. 
been ?” ing her warmly. ‘I hope you will have 


Mrs. Langdon shook her head with a 
faint smile at the idea of a cattle show, 
and a merry-go-round, and pink lemon- 
ade, and all the other features of a rustic 
celebration. 

“ No,” she said softly. 
here and tell me about it. 
do?” 

“ Oh,” said the child, “ you do lots of 
things, if you have money enough. 
You buy gingerbread, and candy, and 
oranges, and see the monkey, and the 
big fat woman, and ride in a goat car- 
riage, and—and— 

“Are you going to do all of those 
things?” said Mrs. Langdon, smiling. 

The child’s face fell, and a passing 
shadow flitted across it. 

“ T don’t know,” she said, less gayly. 
“T’ve only got fifty cents to spend. I 
don't suppose I can do everything, but 
I think I’d rather see the monkey than 
the big fat woman; wouldn’t you?” 

Mrs. Langdon thought she would 
rather not see either, but she said yes, 
and slipping her hand into her pocket 
drew out a lot of coin, which she drop- 
ped into the child’s apron pocket. 

‘“‘ Spend that for me,” she said, care- 
lessly. “ I’m sick, you know, and can’t 
go.” 

“Oh, thank you!” the child cried, 
rapturously. ‘“ Are you the Bank?” 

** No,” Mrs. Langdon answered, “I 
am not the Bank. I am one of Dr. 
Lear’s patients. Who are you?” 

“ Lola,” she answered. ‘“ My whole 
name’s Lola Moynelo. Do you think it 
is pretty ?” 

“Very. You must be Spanish.” 

“My father was. What would you 
like me to bring you from the fair? 
Would you rather have candy or cake, 
or a new ribbon ?” 

*“ You needn’t mind about me,” said 
the lonely woman, with tears welling 
up in her sad eyes. “ But come and 
see me some time, won’t you, Lola? I 
haven't any little girls of my own.” 

*“ And I haven’t any mamma!” the 
child replied. “ Yes, I will come. 
Good-bye.” 

She had very charming manners, this 
child, for she came close to Mrs. Lang- 
don’s chair and put up her sweet, 
fresh mouth for a kiss. 


“ Come up 
What do you 











”? 


a good time. 

Then Mrs. Langdon blushed, for as 
the child went dancing away, she look- 
ed up to encounter “the eyes of Dr, 
Lear, who was standing unobserved in 
the doorw ay. 

“So you have been entertaining call. 
ers, have you?” he said, in his “kind, 
cheery way. “I’m glad vou have made 
Lola’s s acquaintance. She is an especial 
pet of mine.” 

‘* Who is she, doctor?” Mrs. Langdon 
queried, with more interest than” she 
had felt for many a long day. 

“An orphai,” the doctor replied, 
“and some say worse than that. Her 
mother died when she was born. Ne 
one knew much about her, but she seem- 
ed like a lady. I remember her, and I 
never believed the evil things they said 
about her. Lola was thrown on the 
world, of course, without money or 
friends. She has a home on one of the 
farms, and does chores for her keeping. 
Poor child! I often wonder what will 
become of her, and I have wished so 
often that some one would adopt her. 
She is so gentle and sweet—such a 
charming child, and so utterly alone.” 

Mrs. Langdon started, for she was 
conscious that the doctor was regarding 
her very intently, with an odd expres- 
sion. 

“* T wonder you never adopted a child, 
Mrs. Langdon!” he said, abruptly. 

“TI, doctor?” 

‘Do not think me rude, my dear 
lady,” he went on rapidly; “but I think 
you would be much happier—much 
better in every way, if you only had 
something to occupy your mind, and 
engage your affections. No! don’t in- 
terrupt me. I am your physician and 
I prescribe it.” 

Mrs. Langdon’s cheeks flushed faint- 
ly. She did not altogether like the 
doctor’s gruff way of putting things, 
but the idea grew upon her fancy as she 
dwelt upon it. 

The next day she sent for Lola, and 
arranged that the child should remain 
with her a month “to amuse her,” as 
she told the doctor, but the old physr 


cian smiled, for he saw how things were 


going ; and when Mrs. Langdon left 
the Rest Cure for her winter quarters in 
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town Lola Moynelo went with her, 
and thenceforth was known to society 


as Lola Langdon. 


* * * * * * 


Ten years later there had been many 
changes. Mrs. Langdon’s fortune had 
vanished into thin air, and Lola, who 
had developed a wonderful voice, gave 
lessons in vocal music. They said that 
in time she would be a famous singer, 
and even now the income which she had 
was very handsome. Mrs. Langdon’s 
former position in society had secured 
to Lola the patronage of wealthy people, 
and her future was assured. It was a 
strange fate that had so entirely re- 
versed their positions. “Mrs. Langdon, 
happy in her new interests, often thought 
with a thankful heart that she had never 
acted more wisely than when she open- 
ed her arms and her home to the little 
friendless orphan. 

At this time they were living very 
cosily down town, and one bright spring 
afternoon Mrs. Langdon sat in their 
pretty parlor alone, when a card was 
sent up to her bearing the name of 
Philip Sydney Seymour. 

“He has come to ask me for my 
darling,” she said. ‘I wonder which 
will win her—he or Horace?” 

Her instinct served her well, for the 
tall, handsome fellow who soon stood 
bowing before her, had come to her to 
ask her favor for his suit. 

“As to that, Mr. Seymour,” she an- 
swered, kindly, “it shall be as Lola 
says. I cannot think of influencing her 
choice in such a matter.” 

“T am rich, Mrs. Langdon,” he urged. 
“Tecan give your daughter a home in 
the midst of luxury; and my family is 
not one that she need despise.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Langdon, looking 
down; “but Lola is independent. Her 
profession, you know—” 

“As my wife,” said Seymour, hastily, 
“she will not have a ‘ profession,’ I hope. 
Tam afraid I would not want Lola to 
go upon the stage, Mrs. Langdon.” 

“Then I fear she will not listen to 
you. Moreover, Mr. Seymour, since 
you make a point of family, I think it 
only fair to tell you that Lola is not 
hy own daughter, but—”’ 

“Not your own daughter!” 

“No; she is an adopted child. 
teal name is Moynelo. 


Her 











a Spaniard; her mother—. Mr. Sey-* 
mour, I tell you this in the greatest 
confidence, because I think it due to one 
who seeks Lola’s hand in marriage. The 
circumstances of her birth are very ob- 
secure. I have never been able to prove 
that Lola had a right to her father’s 
name.” 

Philip Seymour’s face grew abso- 
lutely colorless. He belonged to a proud 
old family ; and, though he loved Lola 
very dearly,he knew that this disclosure 
would separate them forever. 

‘* Perhaps I have been wrong in keep- 
ing this from you so long,” Mrs. Lang- 
don said gently, for his anguish-stricken 
face touched her tender heart. * For- 
give me, Mr. Seymour.” 

He could not speak to her. What she 
had told him filled him with unutterable 
misery. He left her, and Mrs. Lang- 
don knew that Lola had lost her most 
brilliant suitor. 

“ God grant my darling does not care 
for him!” she prayed fervently; and 
she was very grave when Horace Lang- 
don came to her with the trouble that 
threatened to blight his young life. 

** Lola has refused me, Aunt Ellen!” 
he said, huskily. “I am going away. 
She does not love me,and I cannot 
bear to look upon her face—to know 
that I can never win her!” 

‘* My poor boy!” said Mrs, Langdon, 
stroking the fair curly head that lay in 
her lap, and on which her sympathetic 
tears were falling. ‘“ But, perhaps, it 
is all for the best. Horace,dear. I won- 
der sometimes if Lola will ever marry. 
She is so proud and sensitive; she feels 
so keenly the shadow that obscures her 
birth.” 

“She knew I did not care for that!” 
he burst forth passionately. “ What do 
I care for names or families or that sort 
of thing. It is she whom I love, and 
she 1s as pure as the angels. Oh, Aunt 
Ellen, if she had only loved me, I should 
not have cared for anything!” 

“JT don’t believe you would,” said 
Mrs. Langdon; and in her heart she 
wished that Lola might have been the 


| wife of this man, who loved her above 


and beyond everything. “ But, perhaps, 
it is just as well, Horace,” she added, 
soothingly. ‘ Lola is going on the stage, 
you know. Iam afraid she would never 


Her father was | have been satisfied with a simple do- 
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mestic life,and you might both have 
been unhappy.” 

“Do you think I would have asked 
her to give up anything for me?” he 
cried, fervently. ‘‘ My whole life should 
have been spent in gratifying her wishes, 
her ambition! Oh, Aunt Ellen, can’t 
you understand that I love her with my 
whole soul ?” 

“My poor, poor boy!” Mrs. Langdon 
said, tenderly. “If I could, I would 
gladly give her to you. 
see her your wife, Horace, than the wife 
of any other man.” 

“God bless you!” he answered, bro- 
kenly, and when Lola came he was gone. 
She did not know he had been there, 
and coming up quietly to her mother’s 
side, she said :— 

“Horace wants me to marry him, 
mamma, but I cannot.” 

“ No, dear, of course not, if you do 
not love him.” 

“ But I might just as well,” she went 
on, with a little break in her voice, “ for 
—I got that this afternoon.” 

Mrs. Langdon took from her hand a 
crumpled note. It was from Philip. 
Opening it she read the following :— 


‘*Good-bye, my darling! I love you, but 
Fate has parted us irrevocably. Do not think 
unkindly of me, Lola. There are considerations 
that bind us more firmly than our own desires. 
If it were myself only who was in the question, 
I could not weigh the matter thus coldly ; but 
for the sake of my family and its proud name— 
forgive me for paining you, dear. I love you, 
but I dare not ask you to be my wife. Good- 
bye. 

‘* PHILIP.”’ 


Mrs. Langdon looked up and saw a 
look of anguish on the girl’s face. 

‘Tf it had been he,” she cried, fling- 
ing herself on her knees by Mrs. Lang- 
don’s chair and bursting into tears, 
“‘ nothing in the world should have sep- 
arated us. Oh, mother! what shall I 
do—what shall I do?” 

“My poor darling,” said the elder 
woman, gathering her close to her heart, 
“ T would that I could have spared you 
this !” 


* * * * * * 


It was three seasons later that Lola 
appeared for the first time in grand 
opera. Her voice was magnificent; 
her début the grandest triumph in 








years. ‘‘Sefiorita Lola Moynelo,” as 
she was known on the bills, became in- 
stantly a famous prima donna. 

On the third night of her appearance, 
after the curtain had fallen on her Leo. 
nora, she received a stranger in her 
rooms at the theater. He was a fine. 
looking foreigner, and addressed her 
with much agitation. 

“ Sefiorita,” he said hurriedly, “ par. 


| don my inquiries; they are not based 

, » | 
I would rather | 0 
you bear such a striking resemblance to 


upon the curiosity of a stranger, but 


one whom [ knew and loved, and your 
name—would you kindly tell me some 
thing of your history ?” 

“It is very brief,” she answered, 
quietly. ‘My mother died at my birth, 
and I never knew my father. All I 
know is, that my mother was a Spaniard 
from Seville, that her name was Lola, 
like mine, and that his was Vittorio.” 

A low cry interrupted her. 

“ T am Vittorio Moynelo!” cried the 
stranger eagerly. ‘ Lola, child, I am 
your father! God forgive me, but I 
was a villain in my youth. Your mo- 
ther was my wife—my lawful, wedded 
wife—but I tired of her soon, and to 
get rid of her I told her that our mar. 
riage was not legal. I knew she could 
not prove it. She was good and true. 
She left me, believing that lie, and I 
never saw her again. But she was my 
wife, and afterwards I did repent most 
bitterly. I sought for her, but could not 
find her, and now, after all these years— 
oh, my daughter, can you forgive me?” 

He sank on his knees at her feet, and 
the tears were flowing down his cheeks 
as he spoke. Lola raised him tenderly. 

“To not kneel to me,” she said, 
gently. ‘“ You have made some expia- 
tion in removing from my birth the 
shadow of shame. I forgive you in my 
mother’s name.” 

The next day the romantic story of 
Sefiorita Moynelo came out in the 
papers, and it appeared that she had 
found not only a father, but a title of 
high degree, for the Sefior Don Moy- 
nelo was a nobleman of lofty station. 

Among the first who came to col- 
gratulate her was Philip Seymour. He 
entered her presence with a proud step 
and a smiling face. 

“Fate has been more than kind, 
Lola,” he said, bending upon her a look 
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of steadfast devotion. “Dare I offer | 
you now all that I have or hope for?” 

“ Not now,” Lola said, sadly. “I 
loved you once, Philip, but that is all 
over. Forgive me! I do not blame 
you, but you can never be anything to 
me again.” 

He felt this keenly, but hurt though 
he was, in his heart he knew that it was 
simple justice. 

“ How different they are,” she mur- 
mured, when he had gone, and holding | 
a letter from Horace in her hand, she | 
instinctively compared the two. 

“T have heard of your great good 
fortune,” Horace wrote, “and no one | 
could be more glad than I, though I| 
know that it separates me from you, if | 
possible, even more irrevocably. But I | 
shall always love you, Lola, and should | 
you ever need me for any cause, I will 
gladly come at your bidding from the 
farthest corner of the earth.” 

When she read this her eyes shone 








softly, and picking up a pen, she wrote 
the words that brought him to her side 
in an hour. 

“T have sent for you, Horace,” she 
said, in answer to his eager and inquir- 
ing look, “ because I want to tell you 
that I have learned to love you very 
much, and if youstill wish me to marry 
you—” 4 

“ Wish it? oh, Lola!” 

“T will marry you whenever you 
say.” 

He took her in his arms, reverently— 
gratefully ; his joy was too great for 
expression, but the kiss he gave her 
spoke with eloquence. 

Lola is now his wife, though she still 
retains the name of Moynelo, and 
Horace revels in her glorious voice. 
Don Vittorio and Mrs. Langdon always 
travel about with them, and their years 
are full of the calm, sweet pleasures 
that crown a happy old age. 





A sense of loss goes with her as she goes, 
And seems to wrap about her like a mist, 

Such as at eventime doth fold the rose ;— 
No sweeter face hath sorrow ever kissed, 

Or hallowed with its crown a brow more fair. 
Sweet is her silence, as she sits withdrawn, 
And lightly treads the throng about her there, 
More dear to love, since all her love is gone. 


A girl sat at an open window sweetly singing ; 
In gushing showers the April rain was earth- 


| ward winging. 


good endeavor, 


forever ! 
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She lives and moves, a sacred thing apart, 
No more of us, half of the world she seems, 


For heaven hath been so near, and holds her - 


heart, 
The longing of her eyes, and all her dreams. 


Though kindly joy may never more beguile, 


Fair sorrow grows immortal in her smile. 
A. W. Betiaw. 


IN THE SHOWER. 





She seemed a bird, her longing voice the sweet 


reminder, 


A warbler caged, the rain the bars that close 


confined her. 


Sing on, though doors be closed, content with 


Rather than free, to breast the storm, and fall 
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UNDER GRAY SKIES. 


BY CARRIE BEEBE CROCKER, 


Cuapter IX. 


** Perchance with less poetic grace, 
I, bending o’er a blushing face, 
Coyly concealed behind a fan, 
Am quite content to be a man.”’ 


Two weeks later Cicely was able to 
go down to the beach. She was weak 
after the fever left her, especially so, 
because her strength had been severely 
tried before it came on. St. George 
had written her several notes, and had 
called, ostensibly upon her mother, a 
few times. During these interviews he 
had no opportunity to converse with 
Cicely. Mrs. Branscome was resolved 
to be the center of attraction, and St. 
George was obliged to pay special at- 
tention to her. Besides, he found to 
his dismay, she was terribly afraid 
Cicely might marry and leave her; she 
was, therefore, keenly alert when any 
marriageable man was near. 

Cicely had been pale, almost wasted, 
when she left her bed, but ber youthful 
strength soon began to assert itself, 
and ere long she was looking better than 
she had appeared before. St. George 
wished to take her down to the beach 
in a carriage, but Cicely feared Mrs. 
Branscome might object to the atten- 
tion; besides, Mrs. Horton had already 
proposed to send her down in the coach 
belonging to the cottage, and it would 
be rash to refuse such an honor. 

During the time of Cicely’s illness 
the weather was warm, and there were 
several city arrivals in Sandy Shore. 
Many of the cottagers had taken pos- 
session of their summer homes, though 
it was yet too early for the hotels to be 
crowded. However, the town had be- 
gun to awake and put on its company 
clothes and manners. Mrs. Horton’s 
cottage boasted a new sign—* The Peri- 
winkle.” Why it was called this, no 
one appeared to know. No periwinkle, 
either fish or flower, had ever been seen 
in the vicinity. The house, which might 
be either a hotel-cottage or a cottage- 
hotel, bore not the slightest resemblance 
to a periwinkle of any sort. Mrs. Hor- 


ton said the name was original, and 
sounded well. 


She could scarcely have 
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called it anything else, for the name of 
every bird, beast, flower, saint, and sin- 
ner had already been appropriated to 
designate the Sandy Shore cottages and 
hotels. 

The coach, whose chief use as yet 
was in being dragged empty from Mrs. 
Horton’s—I should have said from 
‘The Periwinkle’—to the railroad sta, 
tion and back again in the same state 
of hollowness, was named to correspond 
with the cottage. Therefore, when the 
Periwinkle neared the pavilion, St. 
George, who was awaiting its arrival, 
and had been restlessly pacing up and 
down the walk, advanced to hand Cicely 
out. A very fashionable young man, 
in very fashionable clothes, watched 
from a seat near, and saw a tall, pale, 
but distinguished-appearing young lady 
in a costume which fitted her like a 
glove, put her hand in St. George’s 
clasp rather timidly, and descend from 
the coach. As she did so, St. George’s 
lips, teeth, eyes, and whole face smiled. 

“ He’s wathah sweet, I take it, upon 
the young lady,” remarked the fashion- 
able young man to a no less fashion- 
able companion. 

His companion assented, as_ St. 
George offered his arm to Cicely and 
conducted her to the upper part of the 
pavilion. It was partially filled with 
ladies in crocheted wraps; they were 
engaged in crocheting more wraps, and 
were chatting as usual. It was not the 
close of the week, and there were few 
gentlemen present. There were twoor 
three nurses watching three or four 
children; a young couple, either re 
cently married or engaged, were occu- 
pied in looking into each other’s eyes 
and glancing at the sea. It was just 
after bathing hours; the water was 
slightly chiliy as yet, but the warm days 
were fast raising its temperature. A few 
bathers were lounging in the sand be 
low. Those of the ladies who were for- 
tunate enough to possess long haif, 
vere letting it fall down their backs to 


dry, having first taken the precaution 


to protect their dresses from it by 
spreading long towels under it, tied by 
the corner fringes about their necks. 
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St. George found a seat for Cicely 
which overlooked the sea, and took his 
place beside her. She had fully intend- 
ed to meet him with a quiet reserve, 
scarcely marked enough to be taken for 
absolute coldness, but quite perceptible. 
But his face was so radiant, the thin ice 
of this reserve, which she had spent the 
whole morning in manufacturing, melted 
like frost in a warm sun. She intended 
to tell him she was aware of the heroic 
sacrifice he had made for her sake; to 
assure him of her undying gratitude, 
but to insist that it was impossible to 
learn to regard him as really her hus- 
band. But St. George didn’t pose for 
amartyr. He didn’t appear like a man 
who has made a great sacrifice ; on the 
contrary, she was obliged to own he 
wore the happiest face of any man she 
had ever looked upon in all her life. In- 
stead of giving him cold glances and 
measured words, she blushed up to the 
curls on her forehead every time he ad- 
dressed her, and could scarcely find 
voice to answer him a word. He ap- 
peared subdued and quiet when he met 
her under her mother’s eye, but now that 
he had her to himself he was the personi- 
fication of self-possession, and seemed 
to have taken possession of her also. 
He raised her parasol, for though they 
were in the shade, he declared there 
was a glare in the sky and from the 
sand below. He asked her how many 
ships she could count out at sea, found 
two that had escaped her eye, and point- 
ed them out to her. He remarked upon 
the people who were passing upon 
the promenade below, inquired if the 
skies were the color she liked to-day, 
and called her attention to the affection- 
ate pair seated at their left. 

“ How silly they appear, do you not 
think so, Mr. Kean?” she remarked, try- 
ing to look disgusted. But she only 
wemed frightened, and it was with 
great effort she spoke his name. 

“Perhaps they do,’ he answered, 
Musingly, and amused. “In fact I’m 
ture they do,” regarding them more 
ittentively.. “I wonder they are not 
whamed ; and, most of all, I wonder 
why they don’t take pattern by us. 
There’s no such nonsense about us. We 
don’t look into each other’s eyes. I 
glance furtively at your lashes once in 
‘great while, but that is all. I don't 

Vou. cx.—35 








see how people can be so silly as they 
are |” 

Cicely became greatly interested in 
counting the sails once more. Presently 
St. George took a small bunch of arbu- 
tus blossoins from a pocket somewhere 
in the region of his heart, and present- 
ed them to her. At this she was de- 
lighted, and his reward was a smiling 
glance as she thanked him. 

“Where did you find them ?” she ask- 
ed. “I thought they were all gone 
days ago.” 

“This is the very last arbutus of 
spring,” he said. ‘“ Why it lingered 
after all the others were gone I don’t 
know, unless it knew I would want one 
especially at this time, and was disposed 
to be accommodating. I wandered to 
the old- place this morning, quite acci- 
dentally, of course, and found this clus- 
ter blooming, as I find you, this after- 
noon, Mrs. Kean.” 

As he uttered the name deliberately, 
with a most provoking smile, Cicely 
started, blushed hotly, and looked 
anxiously about to assure herself none 
overheard. Even when convinced that 
no one was regarding them, her confu- 
sion was painful, at least to herself. St. 
George seemed to enjoy it. 

“ How could you?” she gasped. 

He laid his hand over the one that 
held the flowers, but made no other 
apology. 

“*T spoke the simple truth,” he said, 
as she drew her hand away, “and, be- 
sides, I was copying you. You called 
me Mr. Kean a few moments ago, and 
I suppose you wished me to be formal. 
I scarcely dared say Cicely after that, 
and if I were to address you as Miss 
Ives, I would be speaking an untruth. 
You know you don’t like me to do that.” 

“You might call me—Cicely,” she 
faltered. 

“ That’s very true; and so I will if 
you'll consent to address me as St. 
George !” 

Cicely made no reply. She sat for 
some moments gravely silent. 

“It is simply despicable, this sailing 
under false colors,” she said, at last. 
She did not turn her face toward him 
as she spoke; she was looking out at the 
sea, as if she did not wish to show her 
face; she winked hard, like a child try- 
ing to keep back the tears. 
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“If you’re trying to make me feel 
like a brute, dear,” he said, “ you have 
succeeded.” 

She was not afraid to look into his 
face now, and the remorseful penitence 
she saw there was wonderfully comfort- 
ing. 

“Oh, I’m not crying,” she declared, 
looking up with her lashes still wet, as 
she considered this new element in his 
character. There were not many peo- 
ple in this world who would care if her 
feelings were hurt; there were not 
many who considered she had a right 
to have any feelings of her own. 

* Don’t let us sail under false colors 
any more,” he said, presently. “ Dear, 
I said I would not claim you until you 
cared forme. Haven’t you a word of 
comfort for me to-day? Are you sure 
you haven't something to say to me?” 

“T thought I had, when I came here,” 
she answered, “but somehow I cannot 
tell you what I meant to say. It wasn’t 
that I cared for you, oh, no; it was not 
that ! 
say we—we must pirt.. But I—I really 
don’t quite feel like saying it now, be- 
cause you are so different from what I 
expected to find you. I’m rather dis- 
appointed with myself. Ever since [ 
was sick I have been trying to pine, 
and feel blue and all that. It seemed 
to me I had no right to feel happy. I 
felt I had no right to be altogether con- 
soled by the reflection that there was 
some one to smooth my way for me; 
Some one who was gentle enough to 
feel compassion for me in my distress, 
yet who was strong enough to protect 
me in every needful way. But it was a 
comfort to me in every waking hour, 
that Potter held you in such wholesome 
awe; he dared not molest me. It was 
a comfort to have Adams come out so 
strong in acts of kindness to me instead 
of performing them almost by stealth 
as before. Why,I knew all the time 
she had help and encouragement in it 
from you! I don’t mean to say you are 
the very first lover lever had. Two or 
three have shown me attention before, 
but they were ready to fight mamma 
outright, or they blundered. dreadfully 
in trymg to be kind, and that was almost 
worse. Besides they seemed more or 
-less ‘selfish. For the first time in my 
life I have been considered—poor, little 
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I—I meant to thank you and | 





insignificant I. Why,I think I have 
almost been petted. I thought it would 
be more interesting to pretend it was 
nothing—to pretend it was almost dis. 
tasteful to me. But I find I cannot, 
I’m very much mortified with myself, 
but I like it! I like it, and I—like 
you!” 

Cicely spoke hurriedly, asif she fear.’ 
ed her courage would fail if she paused, 
and she was resolved to speak at any 
cost. St. George’s teasing, triumphant 
tone abashed her; his show of earnest 
feeling had won from her the truth, 
While thus speaking she sat trembling 
a little; her eyes cast down; her 
hands nervously fingering the flowers. 
St. George’s hand trembled, too, as it 
closed over hers. They did not look 
about to see if any observed them now, 
they had forgotten there were more than 
two people in this world. 

“ T have heard,” he said, still holding 
her hand in his loving clasp—he was 
not smiling now—* of women whose 
power of winning love was so great that 
they could lead men, the slaves of their 
will, to achieve almost any greatness, 
or commit any act of folly. I never 
knew how true it might be until to-day. 
If there is a woman on earth who could 
make me lay down my life for her, you 
are that woman. My heart is on my 
lips when I speak to you; it is im 
my hand when { touch yours. I feela 
strange, exultant joy when I think you 
are my wife, and I know it is impossible 
for mortal to feel a deeper thrill of de 
light than your brave words have given 
me.” 

For a long time they sat in silence 
Cicely broke it first. 

“IT must go home soon,” she said. 

“Give me every possible moment,” 
he urged. 

‘The coach is to call for me, but I 
bade them not send too soon. 1 suppose 
I must go when it comes, for mamma Will 
be watching for me. You might ride 
with me to the house if you will, only! 
dare not invite you to come in; mamma 
might think it suspicious.” 

“ Cicely, let me tell your mother al 
I would not excite her, I~” 

 Fdare not risk it! If—if you love me, 
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wait. I have been encouraged about het 
the past week, but the doctor assuré 
me this seeming improvement will & 
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but temporary. Years since I reveren- 
tially dedicated my life to her. I did 
not feel myself a martyr when I did it; 
I do not wear it as a clanking chain to 
remind me of it—as a bondage, but I 
give my service cheerfully, feeling I do 
not spend one hour amiss that is devoted 
to her happiness. She is not, perhaps, 
what one would call a saintly woman, 
but she is my mother, and while she had 
her health and was quite herself, she 
made many sacrifices for me. You 
know she is not quite perfect, but 
her follies are such dear, innocent 
little follies, and they harm no one but 
herself. While she lives, be patient, 
dear, wait. When she no longer needs 
me I will come to you, and never leave 
you again while we both live.” 

“*T will be patient,” he said, with an 
impatient sigh. ‘“ But,” after a pause, 
“tell me about Potter. He does not 
annoy her now, does he? Because if 
he is at all troublesome I‘ll—humble 
him a little.” 

‘* How good you are !” she exclaimed. 
The slightest thoughtfulness for her 
mother always won her gratitude. “I 
never saw him so angelic before. There 
is but one thing; I may be easily an- 
noyed, but to-day it chanced Adams 
was not in the room, and I left them to- 
gether for a moment; I mean I left Mr. 
Potter conversing with mamma, and 
when I returned he was mumbling some- 
thing about her goodness and kissing 
her hand. Mamma looked surprised and 
annoyed, and even he seemed confused. 
After he went away,mamma said she was 
surprised he should show so much affec- 
tion, but she hoped he would not de- 
monstrate it in that manner again. You 
look startled ; tell me if you think his 
conduct very strange.” 

“The day I saw him first,” said St. 
George, looking startled, “he declared 
he was about to marry your mother.” 

“ What!” 

“Of course I did not know she was 
your mother, then. Afterward, my 
thoughts were so filled with anxiety 
concerning your safety, I quite forgot 
the circumstance.” 

“T am sure he could never win mam- 
ma’s consent to marry him’—her face 
was troubled now—‘ but he might an- 


Roy her so much as to shorten her 
ife.” 





“Cicely,” said St. George, “if we 
find this is his object, there is but one 
thing to be done. I’m not considering 
myself at all—please don’t think so— 
but we must tell her of our marriage, 
assure her of my love and protection, 
and send Potter away altogether. Let 
him array himself against her and you; 
I can soon convince her that I can pro- 
tect both of youagainst him. Only that 
she is feeble and weak, she would not 
have been afraid of him at all.” 

“Tam sure of that,” replied Cicely. 
“She has been wonderfully relieved in 
mind, because he relinquished all claim 
to my hand. If she were rid of him 
without suffering too much excitement, 
I’m sure she would live longer than she 
can in fear of him, as she is. But let 
us do nothing rashly. I will see how 
matters stand. I will watch him closely 
and report to you.” 

“ In regard to the house,” St. George 
said, “1 would withdraw the suit, but 
it is almost impossible to do it now— 
there is other property involved. Pot- 
ter lays claim to two lots upon my land. 
Still another man claims one. It is a 
more complicated affair than I imagined 
it would be; it will take longer to de- 
cide it than I supposed, but there is no 
doubt as to the final decision. It was 
not my land alone that this Snook sold; 
there are others engaged in establish- 
ing their claims, and it would preju- 
dice these claims were I to withdraw. I 
must establish my right, now I have be- 
gun, but when it is once settled, I shall 
convey it to your mother. I believe 
Potter thought the title good. No doubt 
he thought he was getting a bargain on 
his two lots, for your mother paid one- 
third more for hers than Potter did for 
both his. He must have known no 
honest man would have made such a 
difference in the price, but this Snook 
has understood with whom he was deal- 
ing, and so planned to overreach him. 
Potter knows now that the land is mine, 
but is making a strong fight for it.” 

The coach appeared in sight just then, 
and Cicely, frightened concerning her 
mother, declared she must hasten home. 
St. George made no objection; he was 
troubled, too, and decided to wait in 
the parlor at Mrs. Horton’s until Cicely 
should bring him word that all was 
right. Just as he placed her in the 
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coach and was about to follow, Mr. 
Shenstone appeared upon the walk, say- 
ing he wished a few moments’ conver- 
sation with St. George. Cicely bade 
him remain, saying she would send word 
to him later, and hastened home. 





CHAPTER X. 


“ Drive fast,” she said to the coach- 
man. “I expected you sooner; were 
you detained ?” 

“Tt was Mr. Potter,” returned the 
man. ‘ He said I was to go to the sta- 
tion and wait until a lady, dressed in 
black, arrived upon a New York train. 
He said she knew the coach, and would 
come to it; I was to wait—that was all. 
I stayed through three trains, and no- 
body came. I went back home, and 
told him it was past time to go for you, 
and no lady had come. He was awful 
angry, and said to go back to the sta- 
tion at once—he would send for you. 
But I thought you would be tired, and 
I made so bold as to disobey him, for 
you had told me to come for you.” 

“ You did right,” she answered, and 
she took out her purse. 

“Thank you, Miss,” he said. “It 
doesn’t take me long to find out who 
my friends are.” 

Cicely flew into the house. It look- 
ed strangely quiet and deserted. The 
guests were, of course, chiefly at the 
beach, but Mrs. Horton or Gracie was 
usually to be seen. Now there was not 
a soul in sight. The front entrance 
was locked. She ran to the side, and 
finding this open, ran up stairs. The 
door of her mother’s sitting room was 
also fastened. She began to tremble 
with fright. She paused, considering 
what she should do, and then she re- 
membered she had in her pocket the 
key to her own room, which also open- 
ed upon the hall, and was usually locked. 

She turned the key as quietly as pos- 
sible and passed into the sitting-room. 
A gentleman sat there; from his dress 
she at once recognized him as a clergy- 


man. He looked ill at ease; in truth, 
almost frightened. Cicely’s face was 
very white. 


“ What is it?” she asked him, in a 
low tone. 
*T don’t know,” he said. 


“T came 





here to marry a dark gentleman to an 
invalid lady. I thought it all right— 
but I fear it is not. The lady did not 
seem prepared. She—she seems very 
ill.” 

“Thank God you have been prevent- 
ed from committing this awful crime !” 
she said, solemnly, and then she went 
into her mother’s room. 

Adams was not there. Mrs. Brans- 
come lay upon the bed, her face pale as 
death itself. Potter was kneeling be- 
side her, giving her brandy. 

“Go for a physician!” cried Cicely ; 
“‘ T will attend her.” 

* Don’t excite her,” said Potter, warn- 
ingly. He raised his face and gave her 
a threatening look. “I shall not leave 
her; you may bring the physician if 
you like.” 

Mrs. Branscome seemed quite uncon- 
scious, and lay with her eyes closed. 
Potter evidently was determined to re- 
main by her side. Cicely knew some- 
thing must be done quickly. She rush- 
ed out and seized the clergyman by the 
arm. 

*“ Do you know where Dr. Reynolds 
lives ?” she asked. 

“I do,” he replied. 

“Go bring him! Fly! tell him Mrs. 
Branscome is dying !” 

The man hastened away, and Cicely 
dashed down stairs to dispatch some 
one for St. George. But no one could 
be found. There was a stupid girl in 
the kitchen who could not be induced 
to leave, but otherwise the house seem- 
ed deserted. In her despair Cicely 
looked without. There was a carriage 
passing ; she hailed it without consider- 
ing whether it was public or private. 
It proved to be the latter; there wasa 
gentleman within it, who looked up in- 
quiringly. 

“Take me to the beach, quickly!” 
she wailed. “It is a matter of life and 
death !” 

He opened the door and assisted her 
to enter, and bade his coachman drive 
on. He did not question Cicely, who 
seemed almost demented. The beach 
was not far away, and when they reach- 
ed the pavilion she sprang out almost 
before the carriage stopped. She 
hastened along, looking right and left, 
but it was some’ moments—it seemed 
to her an age—before she discovered 
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St. George, who was walking along the 
beach with Mr. Shenstone. He saw her 
before she recognized him; she was be- 
wildered and almost blinded with fear. 
She reached out her hands to him. She 
did not see the gazing crowd; she 
thought only of her dying mother, and 
that St. George alone could protect 
her from the fiend who haunted her 
death-bed. : 

“ Come!” she gasped. “ It is worse 
than you thought! He has sent every 
one away, brought a clergyman to 
marry them in my absence, and though 
it seems she has refused, the shock has 
killed her.” , 

St. George put his arm about her, she 
seemed ready to fall, and turning to Mr. 
Shenstone he said :— 

“‘ She is my wife !” 

Mr. Shenstone showed no surprise, 
but took her hand and helped to draw 
her from the crowd. Here the gentle- 
man who had brought her to the beach 
met them, saying :— 

“ My carriage is at your service; 
pray, use it ; my man will come for me 
when you are done with it.” 

They thanked him, entered the car- 
riage and drove quickly away. Cicely 
clung to them both. 

“The house is deserted,” she said, 
“and there was no one to come for you. 
Mr. Potter is afraid of no one but you. 
He would not leave her, and I sent his 
clergyman for the physician. I warn- 
ed the clergyman not to marry them, 
but, oh! I was not soon enough to save 
her life, I fear.” 

In a few brief sentences St. George 
explained the case to Mr. Shenstone. 
When he finished, Mr. Shenstone put 
out his hand. 

“You have done right,” he said, 
clasping St. George’s hand warmly. 

They hastened to Mrs. Branscome’s 
room. The physician had not arrived, 
and Potter was still endeavoring to re- 
suscitate the unconscious woman, who 
lay breathing in a labored way, with her 
eyes closed. Mr. Potter looked up with 
a face ghastly with disappointment, 
tage, and hate. 

“If she had been stronger I would 
have foiled you all!” he said. 

St. George rushed towards him as if 
to mete out some measure of punish- 
ment, but Mr, Shenstone interposed. 








“Not in the face of Death,” he said, 
gently. ‘Sooner or later God’s ven- 
geance will overtake him for this mur- 
der.” 

Without a word, Potter left the house. 
He was afraid of St. George; he was 
growing afraid of the deathlike face 
upon the bed; he was afraid of Mr. 
Shenstone’s last word. 

Cicely put off her bonnet, and knelt 
beside the bed, applying what restora- 
tives she had at hand. St. George 
knelt at the opposite side, rendering 
what help he could; from the foot, Mr. 
Shenstone slowly fanned the dying wo- 
man; the physician found them thus. 
St. George gave place to him; Cicely 
looked mutely into his face. He made 
no reply, but dropped something from 
a vial, and administered it to the pa- 
tient. While they watched its effect, 
there was a commotion below, and pre- 
sently Adams entered, her face full of 
wrath. 

“ He sent me away,” she said, in a low 
tone, to Cicely. ‘He sent Gracie to 
tell me you’d gone clean off in a dead 
faint away down the beach, an’I was 
to bring you back! I might a-knowed!” 

She wiped her eyes and took her old 
place near the bedside. The doctor 
beckoned Cicely away. 

“Prepare for the worst,” he said. 
“She may rally for a little time; she 
may live through the night, but both 
are doubtful.” 

Cicely sat down quickly; the room 
was growing dark. 

“T feel as if I were dying too,” she 
whispered. ‘“ Please give me something 
to bring back my strength until—un- 


| ti” 


She clasped the arms of the easy- 
chair in which she sat; she raised her 
head and tried to battle with the faint- 
ness that came over her. St. George 
lifted her from the chair and took her 
in his arms. 

“Remember, dear,” he said, “ you 
will not be quite alone.” 

His touch and his words swept the 
faintness away ; she opened her eyes to 
see his face, tender and sorrowful, 
bending over her. 

“T think I would have died when I 
found her to-day,” she faltered, “if it 
had not been for the thought of you.” 

A blush, half of shame, overspread 
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her face, for, looking up, she saw Mrs. 
Horton, Gracie, the physician, and even 


Adams, had gathered about, and were | 


watching her, as she sat on St. George’s 
knee, with something of surprise. St. 
George saw it and the tears that were 
beginning to gather in her eyes. He 


drew her face down to his breast; she | 


was glad to hide it there and sob out 
her sorrow quietly. 

“* She has been for two weeks or more 
my wife,” St. George said. “It was 
her wish that I should not claim her 
until her mother’s death. We were not 
married secretly because we were asham- 
ed, and the only reason we were in such 
haste, was because it was necessary to 
take some decided steps to protect her 
from Potter, who was determinec to 
marry her himself. He has known it 
ever since the hour of her marriage, 
and has left her in peace. But, foiled 
in this, he decided to marry Mrs. Brans- 
come, and when he made known his de- 
signs to her, the shock prostrated her 
utterly. There is now no further need 
of secrecy, and I shall be able to com- 
fort my wife in her déep sorrow without 
occasioning remark.” 

At this, Mrs. Horton, Gracie, and 
Mrs. Adams began to sob a little and 
say how glad they were. The doctor had 
been mixing a stimulating drink; he 
now came forward, nodded approvingly, 


| 





and gavethe glasscontainingthedraught | 


to St. George, who induced Cicely to 
drink it. She soon grew more com- 
posed, and rising, she bathed her face 
and took herstation at her mother’s side. 
St. George also drew near, and the doc- 
tor and Adams advanced to the oppo- 
site side, for a change came over Mrs. 
Branscome’s features, the pallor grew 
less marked, and a moment later she 
opened her eyes. The doctor motioned 
Adams to fall back, and he withdrew 
also; it seemed too suggestive to have 
so many about the bed, and a shock 
might. produce instant death. 

“ Cicely!” her mother called, in her 
failing voice. 

“Mamma!” Cicely answered, in a 
clear tone, trying to call a smile to her 
face, as she spoke in the soothing words 
and tone a mother would use to her 
waking babe. “My own dear baby 
mamma!” 

It was a faint, pitiful smile that hov- 


but as my wife. 








vered upon her lips as she bent to kiss 
her mother’s forehead. 

Mrs. Branscome’s face lighted. Cicely 
crept close beside her, and as she turn- 


ed to nestle against her, the dying wo-’ 


man’s eyes fell upon St. George. He 
was prepared for it, and also smiled. 
The look of content upon the wan face 
grew more decided. She put out her 
hand to him, faintly. He was touched, 


| and the tears came into his eyes as he 


kissed her fingers. The caress seemed 
to please Mrs. Branscome, for she still 
smiled. 

“T want you for my little mother, 


too,” he said, with tmfinite tenderness 


in his voice, for he knew he was speak- 
ing to the dying, and that if he could 
win an approving word from her, it 
would be a comfort to Cicely all her 
life long. ‘ Let me stay with you and 
be your son! Let me care for you and 
Cicely !” 

He paused to note the effect of his 
words. 

“{—I think you would be a good 
son,” she said, dreamily ; her mind was 
searcely clear. ‘ Would you be con- 
tent to stay with me and have Cicely 
for your—” 

He interrupted her, for he feared she 
was going to say sister, and he wished 
her to know the truth before she died. 
But he tried to speak playfully. 

“ Not as my sister, dear little mamma, 
Will you give me 
Cicely for my wife?” 

The word did not displease her; it 
seemed to draw her attention more 
closely. He kissed her hand again, and 
smiled as brightly as he could, for her 
eyes were fixed upon him. 

“T think it might—be—best,” she re- 
plied, speaking slowly, but in a tone all 
could hear. “And then—you could 
protect me from—him.” 

She moved her head, and looked about 
as ifin fear. Then, turning, she press- 
ed his hand faintly. 

‘He shall never see or speak to you 
again,” St. George said quickly. “Do 


not fear; I will protect you from him.” 


She seemed comforted for a moment, 
but soon a doubt entered her mind. 

“ He will take everything from us,” 
she said. “And my pretty—house.” 

‘“‘ He shall take nothing,” assured St. 
George; “ but in any case I have enough 
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for us all. Your pretty house and the 
ground shall not be taken from you, lit- 
tle mamma, for I am St. George Kean.” 

Even this did not distress her. Pot- 
ter had gone away. St. George and 
Cicely would stay with her always. The 
strong, bravely smiling, magnetic face 


.which bent above her, holding her gaze, 


seemed sent to hedge her safely in from 
fear, and Cicely was praying softly but 
fervently for her mother. 

‘* All has happened for the best,’’ Mrs. 
Branscome said, her voice growing 
clearer than before. ‘And I am glad; 
for, Cicely, dear, I almost think I’m 
dying. I have always felt a fear of death, 
but I’ve grown very tired, and it comes 
as if it were a wished-for comfort at 
last. Perhaps, because I have suffered 
much in mind and body, the dear God 
will forgive me for whatever I have 
done amiss. I’m very glad, dear, that 
all is—weil.” 

St. George’s tears were falling fast 
upon the hand he held. Cicely kissed 
the cold face with the passionate agony 
of parting. 

‘My dear, baby mamma!” she sob- 
bed. 

And all was well! 


St. George took Cicely away to the 
Qld World for a change of scene, and 
for more than a year they wandered ; 
then they set their faces homeward, and 
we find them, two summers from the 
time they met and were so suddenly 
married, cosily settled for the season in 
the house Mrs. Branscome was building 
when she died. As soon as his claim to 
the land it stood upon was established, 
St. George transferred it to his wife. 
The house is gay with guests upon the 
morning of which I write; its young 
mistress is very popular with her friends, 
and since the clouds which made her 
life-skies cold and gray have drifted 
past, is considered a great beauty. It 
has been a comfort that her mother 
died peacefully, fully reconciled to St. 
George; it has been a great relief to her 
that Potter left the country because the 
fear of the law was over his head. Hav- 
ing her wishes and tastes invariably 
consulted, each day comes to her with 
hew, sweet surprise, but she remembers 
her dreary past, and is not spoiled. 

This morning she comes down the 





steps under the pretext of seeing that 
her tiny daughter is quite comfortable 
in her pretty carriage before Adams 
takes her out for an airing along the 
beach, but really to give the wee thing 
another kiss, for Adams will trust 
no other nurse with the precious baby, 
and is as faithfulasever. <A lady friend 
follows her, smiling, to see the picture 
mother and babe make. 

“It must be delightful to be a child 
so sheltered from discomfort or care,” 
remarks Cicely’s guest and friend. 
‘“‘]’m sure there is no love in the world 
so strong as mother-love, and I won- 
der so many girls are eager to leave the 
shelter of their mother’s wing.” 

‘There is nothing like mother-love 
for children,” assents Cicely. ‘ What 
a father’s love is 1 have never known. 
But my mother’s wings were too weak 
to shelter me; they are stronger now; 
but viewed in some lights, heaven is far 
away. My love may be suflicient for 
my baby now, but if she lives to grow 
to womanhood,I shall be glad if she 
wins another love, which, to me, seems 
quite as strong.” 

“TT know,” replies her friend, “ you 
are very happy in your married life; but 
to me a man’s love seems more or less 
selfish always.” 

“Tt is true, there is a time-worn tra- 
dition to that effect,” says Cicely, grow- 
ing more and more earnest while she 
speaks ; ‘‘and the supposed infelicity 
of man and wife has been a staple sub- 
ject for jest with wits of both past and 
the present age. It is quite the fash- 
ion, too, for women to deplore the 
selfishness of man’s love; it seems as 
if they fear to be thought bold or im- 
proper if they do otherwise. The mem- 
ory of my mother and her clinging af- 
fection are dear to me. I know—don’t 
laugh, Clare—all men are not like St. 
George, but as far as my own experi- 
ence goes, I have never found anything 
in life so sweet and altogether unselfish 
to me as my husband’s love. It is a 
shield which protects me from tempta- 
tion; it hedges me about from half the 
troubles of the world.” 

And while she speaks, the grand and 
tireless waves come rolling in; the wind 
blows cool from the sea, and the skies, 
no longer gray, smile softly down. 

THE END. 
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BY DOROTHY HOLROYD. 





“ Tt seems so good really to have you 
here at last,” said Lil. “I began to 
think your long-talked-of visit would 
never be accomplished.” 

“ T began to think so myself,” answer- 
ed Ray Selden, “but how could I help 


it? First it was one thing and then 
another. An influx of Western cousins, 


who came far more to see New York 
than to see me—then mamma’s illness 
and Annie’s wedding, and the church 
fair (that I had to stay for!) and—” 

*“ And Mr. Cornwall all the time,” 
interrupted Lil. “Oh, ‘1 know your 
tricks and your manners,’ my dear! 
And I am quite aware you wouldn’t be 
here now if that gentleman’s business 
hadn’t taken him away from New York 
at this juncture.” 

“ What makes you so wise?” said 
Ray, with a quick look, under which 
Lil’s fair complexion took on a warmer 
hue. “ Ah, ha! Miss Elizabeth, you’ve 
been in mischief yourself, and ‘ a fellow 
feeling makes one/wondrous kind!’ 
Own up this minute!” 

The attack was so sudden that the 
girl’s confusion betrayed her hopelessly, 
and, before she had time to rally, Ray 
pounced upon her as a cat upon a bird. 

“ Tell me all about it, straightway ! 
When was it? who is he? when is it to 
be ?—-everything! Don’t you think 
you’ve been treating me in a pretty 
fashion? And that when I unburden- 
ed my soul to you at the very first 
opportunity !” 

“ You take a great deal for granted,” 
said Lil. “ What if there’s nothing to 
tell ?” 

“ Nonsense!” retorted Miss Ray; 
‘perhaps I haven’t learned the signs and 
symptoms by personal experience.” 
Then the artful young woman changed 
her tone entirely. ‘“ Lil, don’t you love 
me? And didn’t we promise to tell 
each other everything? And haven’t 
I kept my part of the compact, regard- 
less of what Jack might say if he 
knew ?” 

Two arms were round Lil’s waist, and 
a pair of soft dark eyes, by means of 
which the owner could say unutterable 
things, were looking up into Lil’s own 
blue orbs. 
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* But, Ray,” she began, hesitatingly. 

“ But, Lil,” mimicked Ray, knowing 
that hesitation would end in defeat. 

“T have’nt any business to tell you, 
you know—and it isn’t an engagement, 
really. At least—” 

*“ At least no one knows that it is,” 
said Ray, filling up the pause. “ It’s 
only that two people have come to a 
mutual understanding, but don’t want 
to be bothered with questions and com- 
ments just yet.” 

“ That’s about it,” Lil confessed. 
And this time Ray waited, feeling sure 
that the knowledge she wanted would 
come without further questioning. 

“ Well,” said Lil, slowly, “I hardly 
know how it all came about—I only 
know,” with a quick blush, “ that Rex 
is the only man it ever seemed possible 
for me to care for.” 

Ray smiled as one who understood. 

“It is Mr. Barholme, then?” 

“Who else could it be?” returned 
Lil, with a touch of indignation. 

“Oh, no one, my dear! Far be it 
from me to suggest such a thing. And 
perhaps you are not aware how often 
that gentleman’s name has figured in 
your letters of late. I came prepared 
to find something of this sort going on.” 

“ You have never met him, have you?” 
Lil disregarded her friend’s last speech. 

** No; when I was here in the summer 
he was away from home, I believe.” 

“ He was off on that Florida survey, 
then. That’s what we are waiting for 
now—the result of it at least. Of course 
Rex hopes to have charge of the work, 
but corporations and companies, like 
other large bodies, move slowly. If he 
is made engineer-in-chief we shall be 
married at once, and I shall go with 
him to Florida; meanwhile we don’t 
care to pose before this gossipy little 
town as an engaged couple.” 

* Well,” said Ray, coolly, “for an 
affair that isn’t an engagement, you 
know, it seems to me matters are pretty 
well arranged.” 

“ Que voulez-vous?” responded Lil, 
with equal sang-froid. “Don’t you 
think you have now catechized me 
long enough? Suppose you tell me 
something about yourself.” 
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“* My letters have left no news to im- 
part. I always was of a confiding dis- 
position, you know! Qh, Lil! Lil! com- 
mend me to quiet girls of your own sort 
for deep-laid wickedness. J am an in- 
fant compared with you, and yet I al- 
ways get the credit of being—” Ray 
paused and finished her sentence with a 
little shrug that was quite as expressive 
as words could have been. ‘“ Qh, I for- 
got,” she added ; “ there is one bit of 
news after all. It is just possible—he 
is not sure, but he said he would if he 
could—that Jack may stop here on his 
way back from Chicago. I suppose I 
did not go far astray in promising him a 
welcome from you?” 

“ Of course not,” said Lil, promptly. 
“ When do you think he will come ?” 

“ Both time and visit are too uncer- 
tain for me to hazard a guess. Tell me 
instead when I am to meet this paragon 
of all the virtues—Mr. Barholme ?” 

“ At once, I think,” answered Lil, 
hearing the door-bell ring, even as Ray 
spoke. 

Miss Selden’s dark eyes surveyed the 
new-comer with keen interest. Under 
all the nonsense and merry badinage lay 
a very deep and tender feeling for the 
girl who had been her “ own familiar 
friend” through so many years, and she 
was disposed to be critical of the man 
who had won Lil’s love. Yet long be- 
fore Rex Barholme took his departure 
she was forced to acknowledge to her 
herself that there was much to praise in 
both mind and manner, and if faults 
there were, they were not discoverable 
to a chance acquaintance. 

At about the same time, Mr. Bar- 
holme made up his mind that this girl- 
friend of Lil’s was, like everything else 
belonging to Miss Schuyler, charming. 

And this state of affairs being pre- 
cisely what their hostess had hoped to 
bring about, she was pleased accord- 
ingly. 

“ Didn’t I tell you so?” she asked, as 
she returned to the parlor, where Miss 
Selden remained discreetly, while her 
friend had followed the cordial country 
fashion of accompanying a guest to the 
hall-door. 

There was a demure smile on Ray’s 
lips, as she recognized the length of 
time which it had taken Mr. Barholme 
to don hat and overcoat, and the smile 





lost none of its meaning as she looked 
up provokingly in answer to Lil’s ques- 
tion. 

“Tell me what? You have told me 
too little, my dear, for me to be able to 
answer that very comprehensive query.” 

Elizabeth Schuyler laughed with 
merry unconcern, as she slipped down 
on the rug in front of the fire, and laid 
her blonde head in Ray’s lap. 

“ Do you mean to intimate that I have 
never told you Rex was the noblest, 
the bravest, the handsomest, and the 
most lovable man in the world?” And 
there was a ring of truth under the 
laughing conceit of the speech that Ray 
fully appreciated. ‘ He is a man whose 
courage is only matched by his tender- 
ness ; he is worthy of his name—a king 
among men !” 

“]T admit your superlatives with one 
exception—Jack!” said Ray, with a 
tender gleam in her dark eyes, as she 
twined one of Lil’s fair curls round the 
slender finger on which Jack’s ring 
sparkled. 

“And I won't quarrel with you for 
making that exception, Ray!” Lil 
looked up suddenly, all the laughter 
fading out of eyes and voice. “Can 
anything make a woman happier than 
the knowledge of a good man’s love?” 

It was a question which needed no 
better answer than the proud light 
which flashed in Ray Selden’s eyes; and, 
somehow—she could hardly have ex- 
plained it even to herself—Lil felt that 
the friendship between them was ce- 
mented still closer by this mutual com- 
prehension and sympathy. 

During the next fortnight Miss 
Schuyler found a willing fellow-worker 
in her endeavors to fill her friend’s visit 
with all the pleasure that the dull little 
town of Scarsdale offered. The late 
winter made sleighing a possibility even 
in March. There were a few objects of 
local interest to be viewed, despite the 
inclemency of the season; the river 
was a continual temptation to good 
skaters, and when all else failed, each 
one of the trio confessed to feeling 
quite content with an evening spent 
in the quaint, old-fashioned parlor of 
the Schuyler mansion, as the old house 
was still called. Near the end of Ray’s 
visit these evenings at home began to 
have new occupation and interest. 
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It had been unanimously resolved by 
the working members of St. Luke’s 
Guild that something must be done to 
raise money toward paying off the 
church debt; and this resolve had taken 
form and shape in the usual supper and 
festival which church societies affect. 
All the musical talent in the church had 
been called into requisition, and Lil, 
who was one of the choir members, had 
planned a somewhat ambitious pro- 
gramme, which taxed to the utmost the 
energies of all who came under her 
quiet but determined sway. Miss Sel- 
den entered into the work enthusias- 
tically, not altogether sorry. perhaps, 
to win fresh laurels. Nature had be- 
stowed upon her a voice that was clear 
and sweet as a silver bell—her upper 
notes had all the freshness and spon- 
taneity of a bird’s; Lil’s rich and full 
contralto was equally effective, and Rex 
Barholme’s magnificent tenor made pos- 
sible a trio of Mendelssohn’s that Miss 
Schuyler had long wished to undertake. 

As a matter of course, Rex was quite 


willing to come evening after evening, 


with the ostensible excuse of practis- 
ing, yet the work accomplished was but 
slight after ull. Lil studied with praise- 
worthy diligence, and scolded and drill- 
ed with equal energy, but Rex was un- 
deniably indolent, and as for Ray—a 
wfill-o’-the-wisp, a gleam of sunshine, a 
butterfly would have been as easily 
caught and trained! She knew her 
part perfectly, she insisted; and in 
truth, Lil could find but little fault as 
far as the music went. The real trouble 
was that she encouraged Rex in his 
laziness. A perverse spirit seemed to 
possess the girl, making her more way- 
ward, more daring, more inconsistent, 
and more irresistibly charming than 
ever; and Lil, remembering how fre- 
quently the term “ flirt” had been ap- 
plied to this pretty, dark-eyed girl, 
might have found these days something 
of a trial had she not been reassured 
by her knowledge of Ray’s love for 
Jack Cornwall, no less than her belief 
in Rex Barholme’s honor. 

It was the night before the grand af- 
fair was to come off, and the girls had 
spent the whole afternoon in the Town 
Hall, working as they never would have 
dreamed of working at any other time 
and occasion. The place was but half- 





' 








warmed and draughty, the streets were 
ankle-deep in slush, the air was full of 
that damp and penetrating chill, which 
is hardest of all others to endure, and 
Miss Schuyler reached home with the 
growing conviction that she had taken 
a heavy cold. By evening the convic- 
tion had become a certainty: her cheeks 
were flushed and burning, her head 
ached, and her hands trembled so, that 
after several vain efforts she was forced 
to give up her place at the piano. 

“It’s no use,” she said, dismally; 
‘‘we might as well give it up now as 
make a failure to-morrow. I don’t be- 
lieve I shall be able to sing, anyhow; 
and Rex doesn’t begin to know his part. 
And it’s your fault, Ray,” turning 
upon her reproachfully. “ If you hadn't 
acted so—” 

Ray made a petulant moue. 

“It’s always the woman, from Eve 
downward,” she retorted. “ Don’t take 
gloomy views of life, my dear. Mark 
my words, this trio is going to be the 
event of the evening.” 

‘T wish I could think so,” forlornly. 

Mr. Barholme took possession of the 
hand that rested upon the music-rack. 

** See here, Lil,” said he, * we'll make 
a bargain. You are all sick and tired 
out, and ought to go to bed; if you'll 
do it, and if you’re sure the noise won't 
disturb you, I’ll ask Miss Selden to be 
bothered with me for halfan hour or so, 
and I'll practise so hard that you will 
be pleased when you hear me to-mor- 
row.” 

‘Honestly ?” Then, turning to Ray: 
“ Will you do it?” 

“Of course I will,” answered Ray, 
promptly, knowing that Lil’s heart was 
set on this thing. ‘“ I'll keep my share 
of that compact in such a business-like 
manner that Mr. Barholme will repent 
in good earnest, but he shall learn his 
part all the same.” 

“ Then I can go to bed with a clear 
conscience,” said Lill, “and I am really 
fit for nothing else.” 

“If you would take a hot lemonade 
with a little brandy in it,” suggested 
Rex, with becoming hesitation. 

“Do you think it would do any 
good ?” she asked, in a feeble-minded 
sort of away. “I'd be willing to take 
anything that would insure my being 
well for to-morrow night.” 
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“Tm sure it is just what you want,” 
returned Rex, confidently. 

“Shall I make it for you?” asked 
Ray. 

‘Oh, no, I'll get mamma to. If you 
will only finish learning that wretched 
trio I won’t ask any thing more.’ 

“Don’t be afraid,’ ’ they answered, 
and with that assurance she said good- 
night and departed. 

Fatigue—or the brandy in her lemon- 
ade—made her sleep so long and so 
sounciy that when she waked it was 
with a start, thinking that morning had 
come, yet wondering that it had come 
so soon. Ray had not come up, how- 
ever, and her door standing open, Lil 
could see that the light was still burn- 
ing in the hall, yet it seemed so late 
that, to satisfy herself, she got up and 
crossed to the bureau where her watch 


lay. 
“Twenty minutes of twelve,” she 
murmured. “ Not as late as I thought, 


but quite time for Ray to be in bed, con- 
sidering how much is to be done to-mor- 
row. I suppose she is sitting over the 
fire with a book, after her usual owlish 
fashion. I’d better call her,” and suit- 
ing the action to the word, Lil turned 
the valve of the register, having long 
since discovered that those pipes could 
be used for other purposes than the 
legitimate one. 

A murmur of voices reached her as 
she did so, inarticulate, yet distinctly 
separable; Ray’s clear-pitched, soprano, 
and the deeper, mellower, masculine 
tones. 
of hot air which flushed Miss Schuyler’s 
face and made her shut the register so 
quickly. For a moment she stood in 
doubt and amazement, then her gener- 
ous nature recoiled from the jealous 
suspicion which had crept into her 
breast. 

‘What if he has stayed late,” she said, 
proudly. “I know—beyond all shadow 
of doubt—that they are both worthy of 
all love and trust.” Yet as she heard 
them go out into the hall, and then list- 
ened in vain for the sound of the door 
as it closed, she remembered only too 
well how Rex had grown into the habit 
of lingering. But then, it was she her- 
self who lingered with him, and that 
made all the difference. The suspense 
became torture before long, and obeying 


Perhaps it was the sudden blast | 
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an irresistible impulse, though she de- 
spised herself as she did it, Lil wrapped 
a shawl about her and stole softly out 
into the hall. 

The gas was burning dimly, but one 
glimpse into the hall below was enough 
to complete poor Lil’s misery. Then 
she crept back, weakly and _heart- 
brokenly, to the bed, from which, in her 
despair, she wished she might never 
arise. 

Ray came up presently, moving with 
cautious steps, that she might not waken 
the sleeper, and Lil watched her through 
half-closed eyelids, wondering, as the 
girl passed to and fro, how she could 
seem so happy and light-hearted. 

If they were false—the friend in 
whom she trusted and her lover—what 
was there left for her to trust? All 
night long Ray siept serenely, but poor 
Lil tossed restlessly. Sometimes she 
tried to persuade herself that it was all 
a feverish dream, but the picture of that 
parting embrace which she had seen, 
and the half-whispered words: ‘“‘ Good- 
night, my darling, if I must go!” which 
had floated up to her, recurred with a 
maddening reality that admitted of no 
misconstruction on her part, and no 
excuse on theirs. 

She acknowledged bitterly that she 
had herself to thank for it all! She 
had brought them together; she had 
thrust them upon each other’s society, 
and if women proved frail, and men 
proved false in honor, such things had 
happened before. But she wondered 
dully how they would meet each other 
and her the next day. 

Ray was still sleeping when Lil dress- 
ed and went down stairs, yet the /ée-a- 
(éte which she dreaded was forced upon 
her all the sooner, for Ray discovered 
her absence and came down to the 
dining-room to find her. 

“ Are youas much betteras all this?” 
she asked, gayly. “You make me 
ashamed of myself, but then,” with a 
ripple of laughter, “ it was much later 
than half-past seven when I sought my 
downy couch.” 

She turned away from the proffered 
kiss with cold disdain. 

“ Yes,” she said, with such studious 
lack of emphasis that the little word 
was like a drop of ice. 

Ray looked up in amazement, but 
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SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING. 





Mrs. Schuyler’s entrance prevented the 
outburst that would have followed 
otherwise. Pride and wounded feeling 
made her as silent as Lil herself during 
the uncomfortable meal which followed, 
and Mrs. Schuyler devoutly wished that 
the church festival had never been 
taought of. 

There was to be a final rehearsal at 
ten that morning, and Rex had pro- 
mised to call for them. Lil had deter- 
mined upon her course of action. The 
necessary explanations must wait until 
the next day—she would carry out her 
part in this affairif she died for it—and 
she steeled herself for the task. She 
went her way about the various house- 
hold duties with a studious avoidance 
of her friend, and the two girls only 
met again when Lil entered the parlor 
where Rex was waiting for them. 

“ Are you better?” he asked, coming 
forward eagerly. ‘“ Did my prescription 
work? Just wait till you hear how 


faithfully I kept my part of the bargain. ° 


It was really too good of Miss Selden 
to allow herself to be victimized to such 
an extent.” 

Lil smiled slowly. There was a 
slightly scornful curve to her upper lip, 
but her voice did not falter. 

*“ Miss Selden is always kind,” she 
said. “There is no limit to her good- 
nature. Yes, thank you; I feel much 
better this morning.” 

Mr. Barholme looked puzzled; Ray 
stood a little apart, too proud and too 
hurt for speech; and for a moment 
there was an awkward silence, which 
was broken by a vigorous pull at the 
door-bell. Miss Selden welcomed the 
newcomer in a manner which showed 
that his coming was no surprise, and 
the two gentlemen nodded with the air 
of having met before. 

“ Permit me to introduce Mr. Corn- 
wall,” said Ray, turning to her friend, 
and speaking with cold reserve. 

“ So sorry you were sick last night,” 
remarked Mr. Cornwall, with a happy 
unconsciousness of the uncomfortable 
state of affairs. “ Nine o’clock was 
rather late for a call, I know, but my 





train had just come in, and the tempta- 
tion was too strong to be resisted,” 
with a look at Ray that he who ran 
might read. “ I’m afraid I interrupted 
the work you ordered, but Mr. Barholme 
insisted that it was already finished, 
and that he had a pressing engagement 
for just that hour.” 

All the time Mr. Cornwall was speak- 
ing, Lil looked up at him in a dazed 
fashion that caused him to wonder 
mildly whether the girl's mind was 
quite right. The wonder would have 
grown if he had seen her sudden seiz- 
ure of Ray, as the party moved toward 
the hall, and her breathless whisper :— 

“Can you forgive me?” 

Miss Selden was a young woman of 
quick perceptions, and the meaning of 
her friend’s hitherto unaccountable be- 
havior was beginning to dawn upon her. 
Not having a particle of sullenness in 
her disposition, Lil’s imploring whisper 
was answered by a glance so frank and 
loving that it was a happy party, after 
all, that started from the old Schuyler 
Mansion that morning. 

To this day Mr. Barholme is igno- 
rant of the cause for the sudden and ut- 
terly delightful change in his fiancée’s 
manner toward him. 

As for Jack Cornwall, Ray very justly 
concluded that the slight misunder- 
standing which threatened such a sert- 
ous breach in her friendship with Lil, 
was a matter entirely out of his pro- 
vince. Like sensible girls, they took 
the first opportunity to explain how it 
all happened; and having kissed, and 
cried, and kissed again, they were bet- 
ter friends than ever. 

The Mendelssohn trio was sung that 
night before a crowded house. Rex 
Barholme’s part was all that he had 
promised it to be, but he cannot under- 
stand why the music in which Lil took 
such delight, became, after the festival, 
music in which she never willingly took 
part. He ascribed it to the usual hack- 
neyed cause. Being a man, he called 
it feminine inconsistency ; and for once, 
he was not far wrong! 
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ART, MUSIC, AND LITERATURE. 





Rousseau’s **L’Allée des Chataigniers”’ com- 
manded a bid of $100,000, which was refused. 

In Germany ‘‘ Nanon’’ is the favorite comic 
opera. 

‘* Across the Chasm’’ is a coming sensation, 
which the Scribners promise us. 

**Glen Averil; or, the Metamorphosis,’’ is 
Lord Lytton’s new metrical romance, which is 
likened to ‘‘ Lucile.’’ 

Jean Ingelow has a new volume of poems in 
Roberts Brothers’ press. 

Mozart’s pianoforte had five octaves, F to F, 
and, until 1793, Clementi’s had no more. The 
scale was not extended to its present compass 
till 1851. 

Liszt is still composing. 
now in their fourth volume. 
complete them. 

John Morley’s review of Mr. Cross’s ‘ Life of 
George Eliot’’ is said to have been the best one 
written yet. 

Henry Cabot Lodge will edit Emerson’s cor- 
respondence. 


His memoirs are 
Six volumes will 


Joseph John Jenkins, a well-known painter 
in water colors, is dead. 

Humphrey Moore, a deaf and dumb pupil 
of Gerome, has just sold two pictures to Mr. 
Crocker for $11,000. 

The article on Mrs. Browning in the new 
“Biographical Dictionary’’ is by Mrs. Ritchie 
(Anne Thackeray). 


A guest of Mr. Whistler’s says that he de- 
mands harmonies even in the appearance of his 
victuals. ‘‘I once breakfasted with him,”’’ says 
the gentleman. ‘‘ The potted shrimp was an 
inspiration in coral pink and white; the curry 
aconcoction in sepia and white; the omelette 
was an olla podrida in chrome and yellow, and 
the hot cakes and bread arrangements in rich 
brown. The wine was of a high amber color, 
and gurgled from globes of Venetian glass of a 
darker tint.”’ 


The personages of Mr. H. F. Keenan’s story, 
‘*The Money-Makers,’’ have been identified as 
follows: Grimstone, or Grimstead, as it is (by 
protest) in the later editions, Mr. Amasa Stone ; 
Alfred Carew, the author; Archibald Hilliard, 
John Hay ; Horatio Blackdaw, Whitelaw Reid ; 
Risk and Fould, Fisk and Gould ; General Ajaz, 
General Grant; General Archer, ex-President 
Arthur; Rivers, John Swinton; Beaujames, 
Pauline Markham; Miss Hermit, Margaret 
Mather, and so on. 


Boehm, the sculptor, will make a bust of 


General Gordon for Windsor Castle. 





The Literary World esteems Dr. 8S. Weir 
Mitchell’s book, ‘‘In War Time,” as ‘one of 
the best of recent American novels.’’ 


‘*Charles Egbert Craddock,’’ author of the 
striking stories of Tennessee life, published in 
the Atlantic, turns out to be a lady. 


‘*Tartarin en Suisse,’’ is the name of Al- 
phonse Daudet’s new novel, on which he is now 
putting the finishing touches. The book will 
not appear, however, till next summer, when it 
will be published in French, German, Italian, 
and English. A Swiss firm has bought the 
copyright for a number of years for $25,000. 
Daudet expects to make out of the book from 
$60,000 to $70,000. 


Howells says that no woman who studies 
Greek ever marries. 


Von Biilow is not very popular in England. 
Some clever but wicked punster has said, very 
aptly :— 

‘*Man wants but little Herr Biilow, 
Nor wants that little long.’’ 


Labouchere, of Truth fame, thinks that the 
acquisition of pictures is better than military 
triumphs, and certainly better than military de- 
feats. Ina recent issue of his paper, he says, 
very pointedly: ‘‘ I am in favor of the purchase 
of the Raphael and the Van Dyck, belonging to 
the Duke of Marlborough. Sir F. Burton esti- 
mated that the first of these pictures would 
fetch 110,900 guineas, and the second 30,000 
guineas. We can now have the one for £70,000, 
and the other for £17,500. If we are to have a 
National Gallery, we ought not to grudge these 
sums. I would, however, suggest that the pic- 
tures be sent round the country to the various 
large towns to be exhibited, for both the metro- 
polis and the rest of the country pay for them. 
It is urged that the times are out of joint for 
buying pictures, because Egypt and the Soudan 
are costing us so much. My answer is, ‘Stop 
this useless expenditure.’ We might have 
bought all the best pictures of Rome and Flo- 
rence for half the money which some of our 
aimless wars have cost us.”’ 


When Rossini attended the first performance 
of Pierre de Medicis, by Prince Joseph Ponia- 
towski, he sat patiently until the middle of the 
third act, and then rose to go. ‘*What do you 
think of it ?’’ cried the critics, who surrounded 
him. ‘‘Ma foi!” replied the maestro, ‘the 
prince’s music cannot be judged of by hearing 
it once. It will be necessary to hear it several 
times. But I shall not hear it again.’”? So he 
left. 
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PEN PORTRAITS OF OUR PRESIDENTS. 





Having comploted the monthly sketches of 
our Presidents, we present, in as brief and vivid 
a manner as possible, a pen-picture of their 
personality, commencing with the ‘‘ father of 
his country,’’ George Washington, of Virginia. 
Of English extraction, and at the age of fifty- 
seven, he was appointed President by the Con- 
tinental Congress, inaugurated in New York 
City on April 30, 1789, and his term of service 
extended through eight years to 1797. His- 
tory presents him to us as a graceful, dignified 
man of six feet two inches in height, slightly 
searred by smallpox. He had a large head 
covered with brown hair, lightened by kindly 
blue eyes; was a bold rider and hunter, and en- 
dowed with unusual physical strength. 

Our second President, John Adams, of Mass- 
achusetts, who served as Vice-President under 
George Washington, took possession in the sixty- 
second year of his life of the Presidential Chair 
left vacant by the retirement of his illustrious 
predecessor. He served a term of four years, 
from 1797 to 1801. He was of English extrac- 
tion, his ancestors being among those refugees 
from the mother country who founded Plymouth 
Colony, in 1620. Personally, Mr. Adams was 
of middle stature, rather inclined to portliness, 
and was bald on the top of his head, with 
smooth-shaven face. His manners were court- 
eous, but cold, and his decision of judgment 
showed itself oftentimes in an abrupt expression 
of his opinions. 

Mr. Adams was succeeded in office by Thomas 
Jefferson, of Virginia, our third President, who 
was of Welsh ancestry on his father’s side, and 
English on that of his mother’s. He was fifty- 
eight vears old when he became President, and 
was six feet in height, wita clean-shaven face, 
aud well-proportioned figure. His hair, origin- 
aily red, had become silvery white, which, 
coupled with his fair complexion and thoughtful 
brow overshadowing a pair of mild blue eyes, 
impressed the beholder as much with a sense of 
his goodness, as the firm lines of his features 
showed power and consistency. He held the office 
of President for eight years, from 18C1 to 1809. 

To Mr. Jefferson succeeded James Madison, 
of Virginia, fourth President of the United 
States, in his fifty-eighth year, and holding that 
position for eight years, from 1809 to 1817. His 
ancestors were Welsh, and among the first set- 
tlers of Virginia. He was small of stature, but 
rather corpulent, bald on the top of his head, 
and destitute of beard ; wore his hair powdered, 
possessed penetrating blue eyes, and was slow 
and grave in speech. He was aman much re- 
spected and admired by the nation, and beloved 
in his own circle of personal friends, 

James Monroe, of Virginia, follows as fifth 
President in our portrait gallery. He was sixty 
years old when inaugurated, and served eight 
years, from 1817 to 1825. He is supposed to be 
of English extraction, his immediate ancestry 
ranking among the most ancient settlers of Vir- 
ginia. His portrait gives us a well-formed man 
about six feet in height, with light complexion 
and blue eyes; his face devoid of beard, and 
with a pleasant but not particularly intellectual 
expression. He was a true specimen of the old 





school Virginia gentleman ; generous, hospita- 
ble, and in every feeling a patriot. f 

Next on our list we find presented our sixth 
President, John Quincy Adams, of Massachu- 
setts, of English descent, who served four years, 
from 1825 to 1829, being fifty-one years old when 
inaugurated. He was of medium stature, full 
person, and partially bald, with smooth face. 
His dark and piercing eyes beamed with intel- 
ligence, and he was considered one of the most 
accomplished scholars and statesmen of America. 

His successor, Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee, 
took his place as the seventh President, in his 
sixty-second year, and served eight years, from 
1829 to 1837. His ancestry was Scotch-Irish, 
his father having emigrated to America in 1765. 
He did not possess the graceful elegance of his 
predecessor, although his tall spare form was 
remarkably erect. Of delicate frame, and not 
weighing over one hundred and forty-five 
pounds, he was capable of much endurance. 
His eyes were dark and expressive; countenance 
long, spare, and devoid of beard. His manners 
were pleasant but commanding. 

Martin Van Buren, of New York, went inte 
office in his fifty-fourth year, becoming our 
eighth President, and serving a term of four 
years, from 1837 to 1841. He is the only Presi- 
dent who claimed Dutch ancestry, which showed 
itself in his middle stature, and tendency to 
corpulency. His eyes and hair were light, with 
a partially bald head, and he is the only Presi- 
dent who, so far, has presented himself with 
side whiskers of English cut. 

Following Mr. Van Buren comes William 
Henry Harrison, of Ohio, the ninth President. 
He was inaugurated when sixty-eight years old, 
and served but one month. His ancestors were 
English. He was tall and slender, had fine, 
dark eyes, prominent nose, abundant hair but 
no whiskers or beard, and a pleasant, winning 
manner. He died in office one month after his 
inauguration, and was succeeded by his Vice- 
President, John Tyler, of Virginia, who thus 
became the tenth President at the age of fifty- 
one. He served nearly four years, his adminis- 
tration -closing in 1845. He claimed descent 
from the redoubtable Englishman, Watt Tyler, 
‘*the man of Kent.’? He died suddenly at Vir- 
ginia, in January, 1862, whilst serving as mem- 
ber of the Confederate Congress. He was tall 
and thin, destitute of beard, with light complex- 
ion, blue eyes, and prominent features. 

His place was taken by James Knox Polk, of 
Tennessee, aged forty-nine years, making the 
eleventh President. His term covered four years, 
from March 4, 1845, to 1849. He was of Scotch- 
Irish descent ; of middle height, close-shaven, 
thin visage, full brow, and penetrating eyes, 
and although of erect bearing, his flowing gray 
locks gave him the appearance of being oider 
than he really was. 

He was succeeded by Zachary Taylor, of 
Kentucky, aged sixty-four, who became the 
twelfth President. His service was but a short 
one, for he died in office in less than a year and 
a half after his installation. His ancestors were 
Virginians of English extraction; he was of 
medium height and size, with prominent, rug- 
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ged features and smooth face, weatherbeaten, 
and of a pleasant expression. His soldiers 
called him ‘‘Rough and Ready,’ which well 
depicts his character. 

He was succeeded in office by his Vice-Presi- 
dent, Millard Fillmore, of New York, who thus 
became the thirteenth President in his fiftieth 
year, and who served until March 4, 1853. 
Mr. Fillmore was of remote English descent, but 
American forefathers. He was of medium 
height, with dark eyes, brown hair, and smooth 
face. 

His successor in office was Franklin Pierce, of 
New Hampshire, the fourteenth President. He 
was about forty-nine years old when inaugu- 
rated, and served four years, from 1853 to 1857. 
His father, of English extraction, was a revolu- 
tionary soldier. He had brown hair, blue eyes, 
and smooth-shaven face, with the exception of 
slight side-whiskers, so small that they might 
almost be called a continuation of the hair on 
his temples. 

Following in order comes our fifteenth Presi- 
dent, James Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, in his 
sixty-sixth year. He was of Irish descent, his 
father being a native of County Donegal, Ire- 
land. He served four years, from 1857 to 1861, 
retiring on the verge of the civil war. Portraits 
of Mr. Buchanan show him to us asa tall, rather 
portly man, nearly, if not quite, six feet, with 
white hair, dark eyes, and benignant, though 
rather weak, expression of countenance. 

And now comes with our sixteenth inaugura- 
tion, an epoch in our national history, for it 
ushers in Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois. He was of 
American parentage, his father and grandfather 
being Quakers, and his mother a Virginian. 
He was fifty-two years old when he entered 
office in 1861, and served four years and one 
month, when he was assassinated by John 
Wilkes Booth on the 14th of April, 1865, in 
Ford’s Theater, Washington, D. C. Never will 
the writer forget the face to face meeting with Mr. 
Lincoln in Philadelphia, as he passed through 
that city on his way to Washington for his in- 
auguration. A tall, spare form, surmounted 
by a rugged, swarthy face and full beard, 
without mustache, with prominent features, 
deeply marked and thoughtful in its cast, 
melancholy in its repose, but lighted at times 
with a smile which impressed us as though the 
sun had suddenly shone through a rift in the 
clouds. Kindliness, and that best of courtesy 
that emanates from a true and noble heart 
marked his every movement. 

Upon the melancholy death of Mr. Lincoln, 
the vacant chair of office was filled by the Vice- 
President, Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, who 
in his fifty-seventh year thus became our seven- 
teenth President, and whose administration, 
covering a period of nearly four years, ended 
March 4, 1869. He was of American parentage. 
He had a smooth face, dark eyes, and promi- 
nent features, with a somewhat cynical expres- 
sion of countenance. : 

On his retirement from office, Ulysses Simpson 
Grant, of Illinois, took up the honors and be- 
came, in the forty-seventh year of his age, our 
eighteenth, and youngest, President. He served 
eight years, from 1869 to 1877. He is an Amer- 
can of pure English ancestry, possessed of great 








powers of endurance, which promise to be most 
severely tried by his present dreadful malady, 
cancer of the throat and tongue, which undoubt- 
edly will prove fatal in the near future. He is 
rather below the average height, with a frame 
speaking plainly of its strength. With brown 


| hair and eyes he presents an essentially Ameri- 


can type of complexion. He is the first Presi- 
dent wearing a full beard and mustache. 

On his retirement, Rutherford Burchard Hayes, 
of Ohio, became the nineteenth President. He 
was in his fifty-first year when inaugurated, 
and served four years, from 1877 to 1881. He 
is of Scotch ancestry, dating their settlement in 
America from 1682. He is about five feet ten 
inches in height, with broad and muscular 
frame, fresh, ruddy complexion, high forehead, 
prominent nose, and bluish-gray eyes. His bair 
is light brown sprinkled with gray, with a full, 
somewhat sandy beard and mustache, which 
also shows the signs of years. 

Upon the retirement of Mr. Hayes another 
sad chapter of National history was to be opened 
to our eyes. Again was the heart of the nation 
to mourn an assassinated President, in the per- 
son of James Abram Garfield, of Ohio, who was 
forty-nine years of age, and our twentieth Presi- 
dent. He served but four short months, from 
March 4, 1881, to July 2 of the same year, when 
he was shot in the railway station in Washing- 
ton by Charles Guiteau, who afterwards paid for 
his dastardly crime with his life. Mr. Garfield 
lingered in great agony until the 19th of Sep- 
tember, 1851, when he died at Elberon, New 
Jersey. He was of Welsh ancestry, though 
with a long line of American forefathers ; six 
feet, two inches in height, large head and face, 
light brown hair, with reddish-brown beard and 
mustache, and weighed about 240 pounds. 

His Vice-President, Chester Allan Arthur, of 
New York, in his fifty-first year, became at his 
death, our twenty-first President, and served 
the remainder of the term, holding office nearty 
four years, from 1881 to 1885. Mr. Arthur is 
over six feet in height, with full, fair face, 
blonde type, with mustache and thin, gray 


whiskers. He is of Irish descent, his father 
having been a Baptist clergyman of that 
nationality. 


Mr. Arthur passed out of office March 4th, 
1885, and was succeeded by our present, and 
twenty-second President, Stephen Grover Cleve- 
land, of New York, who was inaugurated in 
Washington, March 4, 1885, and his future 
administration presents a vast field of expee- 
tancy and surmise. He is in his forty-ninth 
year, and is of pure English extraction; is a 
man of medium height, of strong physique, with 
an appearance of indomitable energy. He shaves 
closely, with the exception of a brown mustache, 
being the only President who has worn simply 
a mustache. His head is well shaped, with 
brown hair and eyes, and is dignified, quiet, 
and self-sustained in manners. He appears to 
have commenced his term of. office with a laud- 
able adherence to republican simplicity, and has 
taken with him into the White House his habit 
of early rising, which, when he was Governor 
of New York, earned for him, among his inti- 
mates, the soubriquet of the ‘‘ break o’ day Gover- 
nor.”’ 








FASHIONS. 


For information in reference to Cut- 
ting and Sending for our Patterns, see 
the Fashion Department, page 224 of the 
February number of Godey’s Lady’s 
Book. 





Prices or Extra PATTERNS FURNISHED TO OUR 
SUBSCRIBERS. 

Children’s Patterns.—Dresses, 30 cts.; Coats, 
35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basques, 25 cts. ; 
Wrappers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns.—Jackets, 25 cts.; Pants, 25 
cts. ; Vests, 20 cts.; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ Patterns.—Lady’s full dress, $1; Polo- 
naise, 50 cts.; Basque, 35 cts.; Overskirt 35 
cts. ; Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrapper, 50 cts. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—House-dress for lady, made of striped 
surah, wool goods, or cotton sateen. The skirt 
is made box-plaited, with the stripes running 
around bayadere style. The overskirt has the 
stripes running lengthwise, is open in front, 
with the ends turned up under the side drapery ; 
the back is also turned over from the sides. 
Round bodice worn with a belt, surplice neck, 
the stripes put slantwise upon it, the sleeves 
bias; velvet dog-collar. 

Fig. 2.—Walking-dress for lady, made of 
light-weight summer cloth. The skirt is plain, 
with a deep pattern upon the edge in braiding ; 
apron overskirt, with sash drapery in the back, 
the ends finished with a deep fringe; round 
bodice made of silk stockinette, with seams un- 
der the arms; a piece of plaited silk is in- 
serted in the front of bodice; also a plaited 
silk belt; straw bonnet trimmed with flowers 
and ribbon. We are indebted to the courtesy 
of Messrs. Strawbridge & Clothier, Eighth and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia, for the designs of 
these dresses. The spring stock of goods ex- 
hibited by this house is large, varied, and ele- 
gant. A careful examination of the different 
departments will well repay a visit, while those 
residing at a distance can secure samples and 
prices upon application by mail, as this depart- 
ment of this establishment is exceptionally well 
conducted, and those applying for information 
will receive courteous attention. 

A.—Bride’s dress of white satin with a long 
train; the skirt edged with a narrow ruffle of 
Mechlin lace ; the front of the skirt is bordered 
with a deep flounce of Mechlin, and the side is 
formed of Mechlin piece net, with spray of 
orange blossoms at the side. Bodice with jabot 
of lace and flowers up the-front. Tulle veil 
and wreath. 
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B.—Evening-dress of pink satin; the skirt 
trimmed with pale-blue gauze plaitings and 
puffs. Paniers of broche pink and blue satin. 
Pointed bodice, square neck, ornamented with 
a lace bertha and flowers. 

Fig. 3.—The Reveillon bonnet, made of écru 
net embroidered with colored silks and gold 
thread. The front is edged with lace run with , 
gold thread ; the same trims the inside of brim; 
a large bunch of gay-colored flowers and garnet 
velvet trims the bonnet. 

Figs. 4 and 5.—Back and front view of lady’s 
house-dress; made of plain and figured wool 
goods. The back of the skirt is plain, laid in 
plaits at the waist; the front and right side is 
of the figured goods, with over-drapery of the 
plain with panel of the figured upon the left 
side. Jacket bodice of the figured, cut with 
three scallops in the back, open slantwise across 
the front, with revers turned over; standing 
collar; coat sleeves. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Front and back view of dress 
for boy of three years, made of beige-color 
Khayyam. The skirt is trimmed with a kilt- 
ing, the front with a gathered plastron; over 
this is a coat with box plaits in the back, with 
cuffs, collars, revers, and pockets of brown vel- 
vet. 

Fig. 8.—Dog-collar of jet; this can be worn 
as it is, or mounted upon black velvet. 

Figs. 9 and 10.—Front and back view of dress 
for miss of fourteen, made of plain and striped 
wool goods, dark-gray, and gay colors. The 
skirt is of the plain material, kilted with a 
drapery of the plain faced with the striped, and 
the striped alone. Jacket bodice with double 
box plaits in the back, side plaits meeting them 
and continuing around the front, formed alter- 
nately of the two materials; revers, cuffs, and 
collar of the striped, gathered plastron of su- 
rah; velvet belt fastened with a silver buckle 
comes from the sides. 

Figs. 11 and 12.—Back and front of house- 
dress for lady, made of shot surah. The skirt 
is kilted and edged with an embroidered band 
of muslin or lace; overskirt draped high at left 
side, trimmed with velvet ribbon bows ; pointed 
bodice trimmed with ribbon bows and embroi- 
dered bands. This costume would make up 
prettily in any wash goods. 

Figs. 13 and 14.—Front and back view of dress 
for child of two years, made of navy blue cash- 
mere. The bodice is deep and plain, with skirt 
kilted; a band of velvet fastened with a buckle 
covering the joining upon one side and loops of 
ribbon velvet the other; velvet cuffs and collar; 
full plastron of figured surah. 

Figs. 15 and 16.—Front and back view of 
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costume for girl of seven years, made of Ha- 
vana-brown surah. - The skirt is trimmed with 
a plaited ruffle; polonaise striped with velvet 
and edged with an embroidered band; the 
same trims*the collar and sleeves. 

Figs. 17 and 18.—Front and back view of 
suit for boy of four years, made of dark-green 
cloth. Kilted skirt, tight-fitting coat bound 
with silk braid and trimmed with silver but- 
tons; gay-colored or green silk scarf passed 
over one shoulder and knotted at the side. 
Dark-green straw hat trimmed with velvet. 

Fig. 19.—Cap for lady, made of embroidered 
net, trimmed with lace and a large rosette and 
ends of velvet. 

Fig. 20.—Jacket of chamois cloth, bordered 
with gold braid, and open over a velvet waist- 
coat barred with gold braid. Collar and cuffs 
to match. 

Fig. 21.—Fancy straw bonnet, trimmed with 
bronze velvet; rosette with large bunch of 
flowers rising from it. 

Fig. 22.—Dinner bodice, made of satin and vel- 
vet ; open in the back where it is slightly pointed 
at the waist. The waistcoat is cut in one em- 
broidered with beads, and the bodice is orna- 
mented with either metallic cord or braid. 

Fig. 23.—Walking-dress for lady, made of 
é¢u camel’s hair ; the lower skirt is embroidered 
in brown wool, edged with a narrow plaiting ; 
plain overskirt draped high ; jacket bodice with 
embroidered vest and cuffs. Straw bonnet 
faced with velvet, trimmed with ribbon bows 
and an aigrette. 

Fig. 24.—Walking-dress for lady, made of 
green camel’s hair; the front of skirt made of 
alternate folds and rows of woolen braid; 
the back is slightly draped. Pointed jacket 
with front trimmed with rows of braid finished 
with a button. Straw hat trimmed with surah 
and a feather. 


FASHION NOTES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Spring flowers are shown in profusion in the 
windows of the modestes, if not in our gardens 
and fields, and the majority of spring bonnets 
are, as usual, perfect gardens of primroses, lilac, 
wall flowers, violets, and other early blossoms. 
It need hardly be said, however, that the best 
modistes carefully avoid this too common-place 
interpretation of spring modes, and seek for 
other means ef giving the light and fresh aspect 
to their spring bonnets. The few following 
models may be taken as specimens of the best 
and newest styles; they are simple and lady- 
like, yet thoroughly original and in excellent 
taste. One is a small frame of almond-colored 
satin straw, with the brim raised and cleft in 
front. The brim is lined with bronze velvet, 

Von. cx.—36 





and covered on the outside with close rouleautés 
of velvet.. In front is a drapery of embroidered 
silk gauze, the embroidery representing two 
birds worked in brightly colored silks, and in 
the centre of the drapery is a bouquet of arti- 
choke flowers and leaves, the flowers filling up 
the opening in the brim. The very narrow 
bronze velvet strings are fastened on at the back 
with gold pins. 

Another pretty model is a small capote, with 
a close-fitting crown and brim covered with 
black tulle studded with jet berries ; the tulle 
bouillonné on the crown, and edged with lace 
falling over a wreath of small tilleul-colored 
roses. A second wreath covers the brim, and is 
divided into groups by jetted lace, wired, and 
arranged in fluted plaits. A few bows and ends 
of narrow tilleul-colored velvet are mixed with 
the roses and lace, and the strings are of jetted 
tulle bordered with lace. 

The most lady-like hats are those which are 
least eccentric, and, fortunately, the simplest 
shapes are also generally found to be the most 
becoming, such, for instance, as a new hat with 
a rather high crown and narrow brim, turned 
up equally on both sides, and vovered with 
plain velvet. This model is stylish in dark red 
straw, the brim covered with velvet to match. 
The drapery is of red velvet and beige benga- 
line, and rises high in front in loops of the two 
materials. A plume of red feathers is fastened 
in behind the loops, falling a little on the left 
side, and a little bunch of gilded, flexible twigs 
rises from amongst the loops in front. A second 
hat, in a soft, gray shade of Belgian straw, has 
the narrow brim raised in front and covered 
with green velvet. A band of velvet encircles 
the crown, and a square of lawn, embroidered 
in Persian style in gold and colors is arranged 
in front in a kind of butterfly-wing bow, fast- 
ened on to the hat with a gilt clasp or brooch. 
A bunch of green feathers rises at the back of 
the trimming. 

Costumes for young girls do not offer any 
great difficulties this season ; the simple draper- 
ies now in vogue, the plain skirts, even the 
braid trimmings are all thoroughly adapted for 
young wearers, whose angular figures require 
all the advantages to be derived from well- 
arranged draperies, but whose youth assorts ill 
with elaboration of style and trimming. Vel- 
veteen, and plain, embroidered and figured 
woolen fabrics are those most used for the spring 
costumes of young girls from thirteen to sixteen 
years of age. Many of these are made with 
jackets, and can, on warm days, be worn with- 
out an outside wrap. A very neat and pretty 
dress for a girl of fifteen has a tucked skirt of 
plain, gray woolen material, bordered with a 
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band of dark gray plush about four inches 
deep. The short, rounded tablier, draped 
equally on each side, and the puffed back 
drapery are of striped gray velours frisé, and 
both are cut on the bias. The jacket is of the 
same striped material, cut straight, and is open 
from the shoulder in front over a waistcoat of 
gray woolen material. The high collar, on the 
jacket only, the large revers ending at the chest, 
and the cuffs are of dark gray plush. 

Polonaises are much adopted for girls’ indoor 
dresses ; they are usually made with draperies 
crossed on the chest, over a full chemisette, the 
right drapery being carried across to the left 
hip, where the polonaise is fastened, and the 
tablier draped by a bow, or some other orna- 
ment. This style is pretty in cashmere over a 
plain skirt of velvet, with the collar-band, cuffs, 
and bows to match. 

Some costumes for little girls of five or six, 
are made with full skirts standing out well 
from the little figure, with a plain long-waisted 
bodice ending in a broad velvet band, tied in 
front under the puff of the blouse plastron, 
which is made of some other and lighter fabric. 
A velvet collar with large revers, and velvet 
cuffs complete the dress. All costumes for 
young.children are now, made with full skirts 
of reasonable length, the little wearers benefit- 
ing greatly by this sensible mode, which in- 
sures perfect freedom of motion and a sufficient 
degree of warmth. 

Straw hats for little girls are trimmed with 
velvet and fancy striped or chequered materials ; 
wings or a plume of feather tips form the usual 
ornament, and this is generally placed in front, 
but not in all cases. For instance, a very pretty 
hat for a girl of seven has only a small bow of 
blue velvet in front, the plumes of paler blue 
feathers being placed at the back and rising 
over the crown at this part. Gray hats, lined 
and trimmed with grenat velvet and gray and 
grenat feathers, are very becoming and pretty 
for girls from nine to twelve years old. Younger 
children often wear hats covered with plaited 
material. The bonnets and hoods for babies 
are lovely little medleys of lace, feathers, and 
ribbons. The brim is generally large, and is 
lined, whether the model is in bonnet or hat 
shape, with a full lace border. Little boys in- 
variably wear hats, and little girls invariably 
wear bonnets. 

New goods are constantly appearing, although 
the stock seemed so large already that it could 
not be added to. A novelty is called Khayyam, 
which name should be printed in Persian let- 
ters and pronounced with a red-pepper accent : 
it is made from China camel’s hair, which is finer 
and more silky than that taken from the Rus- 





sian camel; it does not crush nor wrinkle, is 
light in weight, soft, pliable, and strong, is 
beautiful in appearance, and splendid to wear. 
These goods are shown in a variety of styles 
and colors; the plain fabric is shown in beige, 
the natural color of the camel’s hair, olive, 
brown, dark-blue, green, and drab; Oriental 
stripes, plaids, and Moorish mixtures, which 
are very stylish for children’s costumes. A 
good example of the combination of the two 
kinds of material in a costume for a lady has 
the front width of plain Khayyam in rather 
small side plaits forming a fan. Opening over 
and showing this fan is a skirt of plaided, very 
full and gathered into a waistband at the back, 
but not so full over hips and in front. A large 
handkerchief of the suiting in another solid 
shade, darker than that in the front width, is 
made up into a band so it can be placed across 
the front of skirt and looped in center, forming 
two graceful shawl points, one on each side of 
the open front. The fitted jacket-basque and 
sleeves are of the plaid, with collar and cuffs 
of the dark plain goods like that forming the 
handkerchief. 





NOTES FROM OUR FOREIGN 
CORRESPONDENT. 

Fashion is literally enamored with gold, and 
displays it prodigally everywhere. There is 
much gold lace to be seen in ruches about the 
neck and sleeves, as well as gold embroidery, 
and quantities of galloons and passementeries 
interwoven with gold. 

Some of the new thin goods for summer wear 
are very transparent veilings strewn with small 
flowers embroidered in tapestry stitch with silk 
and gold. There is also rough-surfaced stuffs, 
erinkled, and at the same time almost trans- 
parent. These are rather odd than pretty, but 
perhaps for this very reason this so-called bison 
cloth will bea success. Another material has 
alternate stripes, one of canvas and conse- 
quently transparent, and one that is thick and 
of vivid colors. 

Among the new laces for trimming evening 


| dresses, one of the handsomest has the outlines 


of the pattern embroidered in cut-gold beads, 
and even the meshes of the ground sewn witli 
beads. i 

Many parasols are of the flat Japanese or 
mandarin shape, with twenty-four ribs, and 
are mounted so as to show all the gilded frame 
inside. They are made of changeable satins 
that are double faced. The handles are short 
and of natural wood. Pompadour-figared satins 
are used both in dark and light colors. Scal- 
loped edges, tape fringe of one color or of two, and 
lace ruffles are the fashionable trimmings- 
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Thin Marseilles silks of changeable colors are 
much used for linings. Changeablesurahs and 
pongees are made up very simply for parasols 
to use with any street dresses. Transparent 
parasols are a novelty, they are made of velvet 
figured grenadine, or of striped grenadine with 
gilt or silver lines, and also of lace with change- 
able silk linings. White ésru, and black satin 
parasols have a spray of arrasene embroidery on 
each gore. 

The mania for matching things is carried to 
extremes. Thus, if one has a dress trimmed 
with blue, a blue handkerchief is carried with 
it; if one trimmed with red, a red handkerchief, 
suggesting the thought that the wearer uses a 
piece of her dress-trimming as a handkerchief. 
Have I told you that laced-up boots are return- 
ing into vogue? They are. For day-wear only, 
For evening, only slippers are 
worn, with or without straps over the insteps, 
no heels, and no bows on the toe-pieces. Em- 
broidered stockings are worn with shoes, and 
plain stockings to match the color of the dress 
with boots. 
are of plush, of the same color as the stockings, 
and are mostly sold together. A change has 
come over gloves. Short ones are returning into 
favor, that is, the kid part of the glove is short, 
but the rest is of lace which is placed row upon 
row as high up the arm as is required. This is 
rather pretty, as the arm may be seen through 
the I may also mention that some eve- 
ning dresses, when intended for demi-toilette, 
have long Bishop sleeves of net or gauze attached 
w the short sleeves of the bodice, through which 
the arms are seen as perfectly as if they were 
bare, and yet they are covered. With these 
sleeves only short gloves are worn, with velvet 
passementerie bracelets edging them. Velvet 
bracelets and dog collars to match, indeed, are 
now universally worn in Paris by old and 
young. Some are plain, some braided, and 
some embroidered. In most cases the ladies 
make them themselves. Sometimes a pompa- 
dour ribbon is merely tied around the neck and 
wrists. Young girls especially favor this. 

FAsHIon. 


bien entendre. 


Garters—honi soit qui mal y pense— 


lace. 


CURIOUS JEWELRY. 


It is a notable fact in these days of bizarre 
effect that odd jewels are more esteemed than 
merely costly ones. A blazing parade of dia- 
monds will not excite a connoisseur in ornament 
half so much as a quaintly wrought device of 
mech less intrinsic value. In a word, art has 
more to do with jewelry than it has had for 
years. The days of Roman intaglios and Byzan- 
tine mosaics have come again. Just now the 
tage of rages is for old battered coin converted 
into every imaginable sort of ornament, from 
hair and scarf pins, brooches and bracelets, 
hangles and buckles, and all that, to seals and | 
buttons, and bits of fancy wear. A superb 
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bronze clasp shows a fretted background to the 
head of Perseus on a battered coin. A set of 
dress-buttons displays the heads of the Roman 
emperors correctly named, to be sewed on, I 
suppose, in chronological order. With such a 
method of learning history objectively, one 
might, perhaps, master the troublesome old ty- 
rants who always slip one’s memory. Buttons 
in mosaics are also worn by those who can. A 
happy lady whom we know of has thus minia- 
tured the temple of Vesta, the Parthenon, Col- 
isseum, and other antique structures. As for 
the old coins before referred to, they have been 
applied to a less dainty use abroad. A lady re- 
turning from Rome describes an exquisite set of 
teaspoons, having a coin handle mounted ona 
twisted stem of silver. Very stylish lace pins 
have Greek and Roman words engraved upon 
them. Some antique locking bands and bars 
have loops in the middle to admit a bunch of 
flowers. There are, too, some very serviceable 
bouquet pins which consist of ornate rings 
movably fixed on a strong pin. The little bob 
pins with silver heads are used for the same pur- 
pose, and the ornamental hair pin does as good 
service in the scarf and collar as in the loose 
coils of a Greek knot. These hairpins are made 
in an infinite variety. Oneof the prettiest I have 
seen is a calla lily of white frosted silver with 
a heart of gold. It is really natural, the stem 
of the flower being made to form the pin which 
secures the hair. These silver flowers are grow- 
ing quite fashionable. I saw, also, a very pretty 
white carnation and some other flowers. A sil- 
ver spray of lily-of-tle-valley makes a lovely 
hair pin; also a @at-tail or a head of wheat. 
There seems to be something more harmonious 
in ornaments of this kind than in the by-gone 
daggers, arrows, battledores, rackets and all 
that. A very unique thing in the shape of a 
ring is a contrivance that fits the finger like a 
lot of intricate serpentine links. It is so odd 
that it is sure to attract attention, and when 
asked to show it, if the wearer puts it into 
another’s hand, at the slightest touch it falls 
apparently to pieces, causing the greatest con- 
sternation. In reality it is very easily read- 
justed, but the little peculiarity serves to divert 
the idle folks in scciety. 

The charity box, a rather absurd silver re- 
ceptacle worn by a chain through the button- 
hole, has proved only a passing caprice of fash- 
ion, but the pendent chain is still worn by those 
who effect style more than convenience. This 
mode presents the novelty of a chain hanging 
by the watch (which is thrust into the bosom, ) 
rather, than as in the chatelaine, a watch hang- 
ing by achain. The balance is kept up by a 
ball at the end of the chain, a miniature weight 
or one of the omnipresent ‘old coins. A very 
curious guard of this sort is made of silver so 
hammered and discolored as to look like an old 
blacksmith’s chain eaten with rust. The ways 
of discoloring silver are very numerous and are 
turned to account in ornamenting jewelry and 
silver-ware with little bunches of fruit and 
flowers, that are made to look quite natural. 
Beautiful hammered or répoussé work so treated 
is turned to account both in jewelry and the 
decorations of table-ware. Mus. Bon Tos. 
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Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4.—PINCUSHION. 
The cushion is covered in satin; a piece of 
black net is then cut in the same form, and 








flowers and leaves of either Chantilly or Honi- 
ton lace are appliqué on the foundation, and 


worked over with silk, an occasional fancy stitch 
being added where required. The details (Figs. 
2,3, and 4) show the manner in which it is car- 


, Fig. 4. 








riedout. The cushion is then edged with painted 
lace. White lace can he used instead of black 
if desired ; it can also be edged with a lace that 
has not been painted. 





Fic. 5.—TIDY. 


This tidv is made out of linen. ent in the 
shape of the pieces shown in illnstration. Each 
piece is buttonholed around the edge with white 
or colored cotton ; the pieces are then joined with 
lace stitches upon narrow hands of linen form 
ing squares. It can be trimmed around with 
' lace, and is serviceable and effective. 
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Fic. 6.—TRIMMING EMBROIDERY. 
This design may be worked upon any mate- 
Upon 
cashmere, silk, or satin, it should be worked 
if worked upon linen, 


rial for trimming dresses, mantels, etc. 


with embroidery silk ; 
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nainsook muslin, or sateen, linen flossette must 
be used; it will also make a handsome trim- 
ming for flannel petticoats worked with white 
embroidery silk or filoselle. The design is in 
buttonhole and satin stitches. 
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Fig. 8. 





Fics. 7 and 8.—DESIGNS FOR OUTLINE 
EMBROIDERY. 

These designs can be used for the corners of 
doilies, worked in colored cotton or silk; they 
are also pretty worked on colored satin, joined 
together with lace insertion for a tidy. 


next four chain, one single into top of previous 
| four chain, four chain, one double into next 

picot, four chain, one single into top of previous 
| four chain, one double into eighth of eleven 

chain, eight chain. Repeat from the beginning 
| of the row. 
| Second row: One treble into a stitch of pre- 
| vious row, one chain, pass over one stitch and 
| 





repeat. 

For the edge, one treble into the braid in the 
depth of vandyke, three chain, pass over one 
picot, one double ipto the next, five chain, pass 
over one picot, one double into the next, * five 
chain, one double into next picot, repeat from * 
twice more, five chain, pass over one picot, one 
double into the next, five chain, pass over one 
picot, one double into the next, four chain, pass 
. over one picot, and repeat from the 
Fig. 9. beginning of the row. 

‘ee onR an Second row: One double into cen- 
mes ter of first four chain in the depth of 
eG vandyke, four chain, one double into 
NS center of five chain, four chain, one 

§ double into same sé#itch the last dou- 

# ble was worked into, four chain, one 
J double into center of next five chain, 
four chain, one double into the same 
stitch the last double was worked in- 
to, four chain, one double into next 
five chain, four chain, one double in- 
to same stitch last double was worked 
into, five chain, one treble into next 
one double into next picot, four chain, one dou- | five chain, four chain, one double into first, one 
ble into the seventh of eleven chain, four chain, treble into same stitch the last treble was worked 


. e A m 2 ¥ 4 . . . , ) ve 
one double into next picot, four chain, one sin- into, four chain, one double into center ¢ f fi 
chain, four chain, one double into same stitch, 


gle into first of last four chain, five chain, pass five chain, one double into center of five chain, 
over one picot, one double into the next five | four chain, one double into same stitch, five 
chain, one double into top of previous five chain, | chain, one double into center of next five chain, 


five chain, one double into next picot, fivechain, | four chain, one double into same stitch, four 
chain, one double into center of next four chain. 


Repeat from the beginning of the row. 


Fic. 9.—TRIMMING CROCHET AND BRAID. 

Before commencing the crochet, the braid is 
to be folded, as shown in the illustration, and 
to be neatly sewn. 

For the heading :— 

First row: Three doubles each separated by 
three chain into the folded part, eleven chain, 
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one single into top of previous five chain; four 
chain, pass over one picot, one double into the 
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Fig. 10. 





Fies. 10, 11, 12, 13.—PEN-WIPER 
EMBROIDERY. 


This pen-wiper is composed of sections of 
cloth of two colors, embroidered with silk. Blue 
and old gold, gray and red, olive and pale-blue, 
or black and gold, are suitable combinations of 
colors. 
these are to be cut to the shape and embroi- 


dered with the designs shown in Figs. 1] and | 


12; when all are worked they must be joined 
neatly with a needle and cotton on the wrong 
side ; the center is then filled with black cloth 
pinked at the lower edge. The design for the 
band, which is placed round the outside, is 
shown in Fig. 13; this is pinked at both edges. 





DESIGN FOR FANCY TABLE. 


(See colored page in front of book.) 

The design for table illustrated, is drawn 
from an imported table that was unique and 
attractive in form and coloring, and will make 
@ pretty addition to the furnishing of the room 


Six sections of each color are needed; | 
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| commenced last month. Although the one from 
| which our illustration was chosen was quite ex- 
| travagant in price, with care and patience it 
may very readily be copied at home at a very 
trifling expense. The foundation can be made 
by a carpenter, from pine wood. The legs 
should then be stained in imitation of ebony, 
walnut, or mahogany, unless it is preferred to 
have them remain the natural color of the wood, 
oiled or varnished. The top is covered with 
ticking or awning-cloth in gay-colored stripes. 
An appliqué design of cloth is arranged in the 
center, with corner-pieces worked in wool at the 
four corners. The bottom shelf is covered over 
| with the material without any ornamentation. 
|The drapery at the top is cut im points edged 
with fringe and wool balls, looped up in the 
center with ribbon bows, which also adorn the 
| four corners. The lower valance is straight, 
with pointed tabs at the corners. | It is trimmed 
to correspond with the upper one, and also has 
bows at the corners. These can be made of 
colored cloth, with the edge pinked out, instead 
| of ribbon. 








PRACTICAL HINTS UPON ORESSMAKING. 


| seam. Now look to the back of the sleeve, and 


For the collar, measure the neck of bodice, 
place the pattern on a double piece of stiff 
muslin on the cross, cut the muslin out allowing 
half an inch turnings all around ; cut the col- 


see that the under part from the front seam to the 
back fits properly. Pin itso thatit fits. What 


| little fullness remains must be equally distrib- 


lar and facing also on the cross; pin the four | 


thicknesses together, the wrong side of the ma- 
terial next the muslin; then the facing upon 
the material ; pin smoothly and tack all together. 
Next take the muslin and material at the bottom 
of the collar, and tack it together, leave the silk 
free. This tacking is to mark the depth of col- 
lar as to where it should be stitched to the bodice. 
Stitch the ends and top ; remove the tacking ex- 
cept at the bottom, turn the collar right side out 
and tack round about a quarter of an inch from 
the edge to hold the facing inits place. Put the 


| it to the proper length. 


uted at the top of the shoulder. See to the length 
of sleeve, and turn up to that required, pinning 
Now remove the bodice 


| by taking out the pins from the shoulder and 
| side-piece next front of the unfitted side of bodice. 


lower tacking line of collar to the tacking line | 


of neck of bodice; the collar is held towards 
you, and great care must be taken not to stretch 
the neck of the bodice ; stitch through the ma- 
terial and muslin, leaving the facing free to be 
hemmed down on the inside. Take a piece of 
ribbon or binding about half an inch wide, tack 


it round the armhole inside the bodice, begin- | 


ning at the seam of sidg-piece next front ; tack 
it about an eighth of an inch from the lower 


edge, continue all around the armhole; be sure , 


not tostretch the armhole nor fullit. This must 


be tacked exactly to the armhole tacking, cut 
off, and turn down the end of the ribbon or | 
| within two inches of the shoulder seam; now 


binding. 

To cut out your sleeves, pin the pattern care- 
fully upon the lining and cut out; do the same 
with your material; baste the two together and 
then pin and tack the front seam, beginning at 
the top of sleeve. 
the top; pin straight till you reach the elbow, 
which you must gather and pin flatly to its 
place, and tack the seam down; notch the seam 
of the front of sleeve, turn the sleeve right side 
outwards, and it is ready for fitting. Take the 
sleeve and slip it over the arm, put the elbow 
fullness to the elbow, and look to see if it is in 
the right position ; carry your eye along the 
back seam of sleeve to the shoulder, and see 
that it is long enough; if not, pull it up to the 
requisite height, so that you can pin it to the 
armhole ; if the elbow fulling is too high, bend 
the arm and put a pin to mark the point of the 
elbow. Now we come to the first seamof sleeve. 
Turn under to the tacking-thread, put a pin into 
the sleeve through the tacking line,.and then 
pass it through the tacking at the armhole of 
the bodice. The front seam of sleeve should be 
about one and a half inch to the front of front 
side-piece seam. Go on turning down to the 
tacking-thread, and pinning the sleeve to the 
bodice till within two inches from the shoulder- 


By this method the pins are left in down the 
front, and if any alteration has been made you 
can tack a line down to the pins before remov- 
ing them. To make the sleeve stitch exactly to 
your tacking, being quite sure that you have 
the fullness at the elbow in its right place; 
stitch the seams, open them, and over-sew if 
the sleeve is of woolen material: pass a roller 
covered with flannel down it, and press the seams 
flat; of course the sleeve must be inside-out. 
Now turn up the bottom of the sleeve to the re- 
quired length and face with a piece of silk. 
Take care that not a stitch of the hem goes 
through to the right side of the sleeve. Turn 
the sleeve right-side out and put on the trim- 
ming, supposing it is considered necessary. 
Next put in the sleeve, take the front seam of 
sleeve and put it exactly to the tacking which 
marks its position; have the inside of sleeve 
and bodice towards you, pin the sleeve and 
bodice tacking-lines exactly to each other until 


go back to the under-seam from which you 
started and pin in the second time. When you 


/ come towards the top distribute the fullness 


Now begin the back seam at 


equally along about three inches at the top. 
After pinning in tack closely ; stitch the sleeve 
in strongly, cut the turnings off within about 


| half an inch of the stitching, and over-sew the 


edge of armhole, sleeve, and binding together 
neatly. 
Your dress bodice is now completed. Some 


| persons like the edge of a basque corded ; to do 
| this cut a piece of material on the cross three 
_ inches wide; take a cord and place it on the 
| wrong side of the material a quarter of an inch 
| from the edge; turn the material down. over the 
| cord and tack it with a needle and cotton, quite 


close to the cord for the required length; puta 


| second cord half an inch from the first, fold the 
| material back with the cord in it so that this 


| 


second cord lies immediately above the first cord, 
and run on the tacking line with silk or cotton 
the color of the material; tack through the 
material. under both the lines of cord, so that 
they are ‘irmly held together ; pull out the tack- 
ing, and stitch on to edge of basque as by diree- 
tions already given. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD, 


SOUP. 


Osmazome is that part of meat which gives to 
each of the various kinds its distinctive flavor. 
Itjis more abundant in brown than in white 
meats. It is more highly developed in roasted 


| or steak, or boiled mutton ? 


meats ; therefore, all the bones and remnants | 


of roasts which cannot be utilized in entrées, 
should be put in the soup-kettle. 
tion of raw lean meat should form a part of all 
stock, as we need also the alkaline and acid 
salts found in the blood and juices of flesh. 
Fat is necessary as an element of perfect food, 


A small por- | 


and should always be used in making soup; it | 


adds to the flavor, and all that is not absorbed 
in the stock may be removed when cold. The 
marrow found in bones is the best form of fat. 
But all mutton fat should be avoided on account 
of its rankness. Ditferent kinds of meat can 


be used together to form stock if on hand, but | 


if fresh meat is bought expressly for stock, se- 
lect a piece from the shin or lower part of around 
of beef or veal. This has a bone with marrow, 
a large proportion of gelatine, more or less os- 
mazome, according to the amount of flesh, and 
costs less than other parts. In mutton, pieces 
from the neck and forequarter are best. Fowls 
are better than chickens. With this fresh meat 


steak or chops, and the flank end of roasting 
pieces; add, also, any remnants of roasted or 
broiled meat, bone, fat, gristle—anything ex- 
cept mutton fat. The proportions of bone and 
meat should be about equal by weight. When 
ready to begin the stock, wipe the fresh meat 
with a clean cloth wet in cold water. 
put the meat in a pan of cold water to soak. 
Wipe before cutting. The inside is clean; but 
rinse the cloth and scrub the outside thoroughly. 
Scrape the meat clean from the bones and cut 
into inch pieces. Break or saw the bones as 
small as you conveniently can. Remove the 
marrow and put it in the soup-kettle to keep 
the bones from sticking. Put in the bones and 
pack the meat around them. Allow one quart 
of fresh cold water to every pound of meat and 
bone ; one-fourth less water if your stock is to 
be made altogether of cooked meats. Cover the 
kettle, and after the water is quite red, and the 


the practice wholly unnecessary and wasteful. 
If the kettle be clean, the water pure, and the 
meat well cleansed from any impurities on its 
outer surface, what can there be in the meat 
not suitable to eat, any more than in roast beef, 
In making beef- 
tea these are retained; soup is only another 
form of beef-tea, and the fat, which is objection- 
able, can better be removed when the stock is 
cold. These juices and soluble parts of the meat 
should be retained ; they increase rather than 
diminish the flavor, and all the sediment which 
is fine enough to go through the strainer should 
be used. In any thickened soup it is so min- 
gled with the other ingredients as not to be un- 
pleasant to the eye. For those who wish clear 
soups, which are not as nutritious, this sedi- 
ment can easily be removed in the clearing. In 
the preparation of the stock, the next step is to 
add the seasoning, which may be used in these 
proportions: For every quart of water, one even 
teaspoonful of salt, two peppercorns or half a salt- 
spoonful of ground pepper, two cloves, two allspice 
berries, one-fourth of a saltspoonful of celery seed, 


| or a bit of celery root, a sprig of parsley, a teaspoon- 
| ful of mixed herbs, and a tablespoonful of each vege- 


table. Herbs and spices are better whole than 


| ground, as they may be more readily removed 
may be used the bones and trimmings from | 


| drawn from the meat. 
Never 


| cold. 


by straining. It is better to omit vegetables in 
summer if you wish to keep the stock more 
than a few days, as the vegetable juices ferment 
quickly and sour the stock. Wash, scrape, or 
pare the vegetables ; cut them into small pieces ; 
keep them in cold water until the juices are 
When the stock has 
simmered until the meat is in rags and the 
bones clean, strain at once. Do not let it stand 
in aniron kettle. Itshould be reduced about one 
half by evaporation ; set the jar containing the 
stock in a cool place, uncovered, until it gets 
To remove the fat after the stock has jel- 
lied, run a knife around the cake of fat and the 


jar. If the fat be solid, it will sometimes come 


off whole; but if soft, remove carefully, and 


juices are well drawn out, draw the kettle for- | 


ward and let it heat slowly and simmer, or boil 
slowly, but never boil hard. 
soon rises to the surface, is the albumen and 
juices of the meat; they coagulate, or harden, 
as the water heats, and, being lighter than the 
water, rise to the surface in the form of scum. 


The scum, which 


Many cooks always remove this; others think” 





absorb with blotting-paper or a hot cloth any 
that remains. Remember, if the soup is to be 
served clear, not a pin-head of fat must be left. 
With this stock for a foundation you may make 
an endless variety of soups; and it is equally 
valuable to use instead of water in making 
gravies or sauces. No matter how little you 
have, one cupful is worth more than it costs to 
make it, as an addition to fricassees and braised 
meats. This stock, if properly made and 
strained, will be sufficiently clear for any com- 
mon soups; but for clear, sparkling soups it 
must be clarified with the white of an egg. 
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RECIPES. - 


Baxep Happock with Ancuovy Sauce. 


Ingredients.—A five-pound haddock, 

Bread crumbs, 

Three ounces of butter, 

Pepper and salt, 

One egg, 

Two tablespoonfuls of anchovy 
sauce, 

Parsley, 

Half a pint of boiling water, 

One tablespoonful of flour. 

Wash and thoroughly clean the fish, and 
make a stuffing of bread crumbs, two ounces of 
butter, season highly with pepper and salt, a 
little chopped parsley, one egg beaten, and one 
tablespoonful of anchovy sauce. Leave the 
head and tail upon the fish, and fill up the in- 
side with the stuffing, and tie the fish together 
with several rows of narrow tape. Put it into 
a baking-pan and cover it with paper well but- 
tered, and bake forty minutes. When it has 
baked ten minutes, turn in a little boiling water 
to keep the fish from sticking to the pan It is 
better to lay it upon skewers rather than on 
the bottom of the pan. Make a sauce by stir- 
ring together one ounce of butter and one table- 
spoonful of flour, and when well mixed add half 
a pint of boiling water, pepper, and one table- 
spoonful of anchovy sauce, and let it simmer 
for ten minutes. Place the fish upon a hot dish. 
Serve with the sauce in a sauce-boat, and potato 
balls. 


Cooxtnec MACKEREL. 
Ingredients.—A mackerel, 
Butter, 
Parsley, 
One lemon. 


Mackerel, which is so common a breakfast 
dish in inland homes, need not be so uninviting 
as it sometimes is. If freshened properly, that 
is, long enough, say from five o’clock until seven 
next morning, one objection to it will be re- 
moved. Wrapthe mackerel in a cloth and boil 
it in just enough water to cover it well; let it 
boil gently for twenty minutes, and it will be 
tender yet not fall apart. Melt a little butter, 
mix with a little lemon-juice, and sprinkle pars- 
ley over it. 


LAMB AND PEAs, 


Ingredients.—Loin of lamb, 
Two ounces of butter, 
One onion, 
Pepper and salt, 
One quart of green peas, 
Water to cover the meat, 
Flour. 


} 


| 


Cut the lamb in small pieces or leave whole 
as fancy dictates ; put it into a saucepan with 
the butter, and cook until both sides are brown ; 
then pour over hot water enough to cover the 
meat, let this cook slowly for an hour, then re- 
move the meat from the pan, make a rich gravy, 
adding to the water in the pan the onion sliced 
thin, peas, and plenty g, 
fifteen to twenty minutes; skim them out, 
thicken the gravy, and serve meat, peas, and 
gravy all in one dish. 


of seasoning, cook from 


PicEon Stew. 

Ingredients.—Pigeons, 

Bacon, 

Onion, carrot, 

Parsley and seasoning, 

Soup stock, 

Stale bread, 

Spinach. 

Tie the pigeons in shape after cleaning them; 
place slices of bacon at the bottom of a stew- 
pan; lay in the pigeons side by side, all their 
breasts uppermost ; add asliced carrot, an onion, 


| with aclove stuck in, and some parsley, and 





, the clams that have been well drained. 


over them. 


pour over enough stock to coverthem. Now put 
some thin slices of bacon over the top of the 
pigeons ; cover them as closely as possible, add- 
ing boiling stock when necessary. Let them 
simmer until they are very tender. Serve 
each pigeon on a thin piece of buttered toast, 
with a border of spinach. 


Ciam CAKES. 
Ingredients.—One cup of milk, 
Lard, 
One egg, 
A little salt, 
Two and a half cupfuls of flour, 
Three dozen clams. 


Make a batter of the egg, milk, flour, and 
salt; beat well together and then stir in lightly 
Drop in 
hot fat with a tablespoonful of batter and twe 
clams in each one. Fry brown, and serve im- 


mediately. 


A Pretty Disa or Eas. 


Ingredients.—Eggs, 
Bread crumbs, 
Butter, 
Seasoning. 

Break some eggs into a small tart dish, with- 
out injuring the yolks or laying one over the 
other. Drop on them some warm butter, and 
lightly strew crumbs of bread and seasoning 
Put in the oven until the whites 
are set; serve with parsley around the edge. 
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RHUBARB CHARLOTTE. 
Ingredients.—One pound of rhubarb, skinned, 
One pound of sugar, 

Bread crumbs, 
Butter. 


.Skin the rhubarb and cut in pieces, cover the 
bottom of a pudding dish with a layer of it, 
and a layer of sugar, then a layer of bread 
crumbs and bits of butter, and so on until the 
dish is full, having bread crumbs and butter 
upon the top. Bake three-quarters of an hour 
in a moderate oven. 


A Lieut Puppine. 


Ingredients. —One pint of flour, a little salt, 
Two teaspoonfuls of baking-pow- 
der, 
Milk to make a batter, 
Peach or raspberry jam, for sauce, 
Two eggs, 
One teaspoonful of butter, 
One cup of sugar, 
One cup of boiling milk. 


Mix the flour, baking-powder, and a little salt 
and milk into a thin batter. Butter some cups 
and set them into a steamer; put a large spoon- 
ful of the batter into each cup, and then a 
spoonful of jam; cover the jam with another 
spoonful of batter, and let them steam for half 
an hour. Make a sauce of two eggs, teaspoon- 
ful of butter, and one cup of sugar, beat well 
together, pour over them one cup of boiling 
milk. This pudding is delicious with fresh fruit, 
berries, or peaches. 


Lime-water, if used for boiling old potatoes, 
will improve their condition. 

Cooks are reminded that in roasting meat, salt 
should not be put upou the joint, as it extracts 
the juices. 

Fried eggs, laid on a slice of buttered toast, 
covered with a little anchovy paste, forms an 
appetizing dish. 

e 

Stuffed tomatoes make an excellent entremet 

de lequmes.. They may be stuffed with rice or 


“ mashed potatoes, bread crumbs and onions, or 


with any farce of meat, fish, or poultry. 


A good way to cook potatoes for breakfast is 
to cut medium-sized ones in quarters, drop them 
into hot lard, and fry until brown, the same as 
doughnuts. 


A cut white turnip for ‘* greasing’’ the griddle 
on which the griddle-cakes are made causes no 


| ful baking powder that comes along. 





| leavening power. 





Poison AT THE Front Door. 


No article entering so generally into the tood 
of every family has been found more villan- 
ously adulterated than baking powder. For the 
purpose of underselling those powders of abso- 
lute purity and wholesomeness, which alone are 
safe for use in food, hundreds of dealers are 
putting up baking powders with cheap and 
adulterated cream of tartar, which contains 
lime, earth, etc., adding strength by the free use 
of alum. 

These adulterated powders are ‘shoved’? 
upon the public with the greatest persistency. 
They are first given away—left in samples at 
private residences, with circulars containing 
bogus analyses and certificates, and false repre- 
sentations as to their value, etc. This fact of 
itself is sufficient to condemn them. A first- 
No manu- 
facturer whose goods are of value can afford to 
give them away, and none but the cheapest 
make and most inferior or unmarketable goods 
require to be distributed free in order to get the 
public to use them ; and this method is adopted 
only by parties who have failed to dispose of 
their wares through the ordinary and legiti- 
mate channels of trade. 

Free samples of articles of food left at the 
house should be regarded with suspicion. There 
is no guarantee of their wholesomeness, while 
there is real danger that they contain a fatally 
poisonous compound. Many instances of poi- 
soning from the use of such samples are re- 
corded. 

The only safe way is to consign all such sam- 
ples immediately to the ash-barrel, and to turn 
a deaf ear to the statements made by their ven- 
dors. It is not worth while to trifle with life 
and health to the extent of testing every doubt- 
Better to 
rely upon an old and reliable brand, like the 
Royal, which has, by a quarter of a century’s 
constant use, proved its perfect wholesomeness 
and efficiency, or some other brand that is not 
so worthless and cheap that its proprietors can 
afford to give it away by the cart-load. It is in 
its favor that the Royal Baking Powder is never 
given away, sold by means of lotteries, nor ac- 
companied by chromos, spoons, crockery, or 
other gifts, except the gifts of absolute purity, 
wholesomeness, full weight, and superlative 
Its own merits have been its 
chief advertisement, and they have secured for 
it the constant patronage of the American peo- 
ple to an extent beyond the combined sale of 
all other baking powders. The Royal Baking 


class article will sell on its merits. 


smoke, smell, taste, or adhesion, and is better Powder is certified by all the Government 


than butter or grease. 


| 


chemists as absolutely pure and perfect. 





OUR ARM CHAIR. 


A CONFIDENTIAL CHAT. 


It is often remarked that there is nothing 
easier than to be mistaken, and we might add 
that it seems to be an easy thing to make mis- 
takes. Our daily mails furnish a most excel- 
lent illustration, some of which would be laugh- 
able if it were not for the inconvenience they 
cause both our patrons and ourselves. We will 
give a few illustrations, that you may judge of 
some of the trials and tribulations of your pub- 
lishers. We have at our office now a number 
of envelopes that contained money for subscrip- 
tions, but the writers having omitted to give 
either their names or addresses, we must, per- 
force, await their complaint before we can know 
where to forward the magazine. 

One lady recently wrote, complaining that 
she had not received her magazine. We are 
obliged now to wait for. another complaint from 
her, which may possibly contain her name and 
address ; though her last complaining letter con- 
tained her name, it did not contain any address. 
Another cause of annoyance is, that many write 
‘please find inclosed,’? when, through over- 
sight, the enclosure is not made. This cause of 
trouble is the most serious to the publisher, as he 
cannot determine whether it is really through 
carelessness of the writer, or whether the letter 
has been tampered with. If the latter cause 
be the real one, the writer feels aggrieved, not 
knowing whether the dishonesty has occurred 
in the postal department or at the publisher’s 
office. The publishers, of course, cannot for- 
ward the books if they do not receive the 
money; at the same time, they know that 
many are unreasonable enough to expect to re- 
ceive the magazine, simply because they mailed 
their letter containing the money. 

The records of the Dead-Letter office furnish 
thousands of illustrations why letters do not 
reach their destination. We frequently receive 
letters addressed simply ‘‘ Godey’s ;’? some are 
directed to New York, Louisville, Boston, etc. 
The publication being so well known, however, 
those bearing the word ‘‘Godey’s’’ are almost 
sure to reach us. Others are addressed simply P. 
O. Box H. H., without any firm name. Too much 
care cannot be given in addressing letters con- 
taining orders or remittances ; and in this con- 
nection we would say that all remittances by 
letter should be in the form of checks, drafts, 
postal orders, or registered letters. In this 
way the sender is thoroughly protected, as, in 
case of loss, the remittance can be duplicated. 





CUT-PAPER PATTERNS. 


Each magazine contains, on the contents page, 
a coupon for a pattern. Every holder of a cou- 
pon is entitled to a pattern each month, of 
her own selection, or if she prefers, we will 
make the selection for her; in the latter case, 
the pattern will be forwarded each month in 
the magazine. It should be understood, how- 
ever, that if we select we cannot accept instruc- 
tions as to what kind of patterns you desire us 
to forward. Our list is so large that we could 
not undertake to keep such a record, and to ob- 
viate the necessity of doing so, we allow subscrib- 
ers to make their own selection if they desire 
special patterns; and furnish a coupon on the 
contents page of each magazine for them to fill 
out ; and the pattern designated will be forwarded 
by return mail. Those who will send simply 
the coupon filled out as directed will insure 
promptness ; those having letters accompany- 
ing them require special consideration, which 
takes’ time. In every instance where a selec- 
tion of a pattern is made, we require that the 
coupon shall be forwarded .as directed. Orders 
on postal cards, or by letter, inclosing the illus- 
trations, cannot be honored, as the coupon is 


our only protection against furnishing the pat- * 


terns to those who are not the patrons of our mag- 
azine. We desire to furnish these patterns to 
every subscriber, and only require to know 
from you whether you will make your own se- 
lection, or desire us to do it for you; in either 
case we must regulate the sending of the pat- 
terns so systematically that you will receive 
them promptly, and hence our explanation. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Subscribers desiring their addresses changed 
should give their old as well as their new ad- 
dress ; there being many duplicate names on our 
books we can only determine which address is 
to be changed by the place of former residence. 
Notification of change should be forwarded be- 
fore the fifth of the month, always giving the 
full name and address, house number, and P. 0. 
Box if you have one. 


OUR PREMIUM BOOKS. 


The offer which, by many requests, has been 
continued, is meeting with great favor. Those 


receiving copies of the books have been 80 
pleased as to write us of their entire satisfac 
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tion, as may be seen by the following letters, 
which are but a sample of many received :— 


Dear Gopey: Taking advantage of the offer 
that appears in the March: number, I send you 
herewith six new names, accompanied by twelve 
dollars. Please send me the following books as 
per your offer: Pickwick Papers, Jane Eyre, 
Longfellow’s Poems, Tennyson, George Eliot’s 
Essays, the Mountain Anthem.—Mrs. J. E. D., 
Centreville, Conn. 

Dear Gopey: The books that I have received 
for the new subscriptions forwarded to you are 
just splendid. My club are delighted with 
their magazine. I think I may be able to send 
some more subscriptions, and thus obtain more 
books.—Miss M. T., Rochester, N. Y. 

I am delighted with the books that I have re- 
ceived for subscriptions sent you, and all my 
neighbors think they are so nice; that we are 
all going to try to get our friends to subscribe, 
that we may receive gnore of those beautiful 
books.—Mrs. A. L. M., Stroudsburg, Pa. 

How can you afford to give away such splen- 
did books for so little money? The magazine 
alone is worth more than the subscription 
price.—Miss C. B. T., Newark, N. J. 

The offer appears in the front of this issue of 
the magazine, and proposes that each present 
subscriber who will obtain for us one new sub- 
scriber at $2 (the regular price), may, as com- 
pensation, make a selection of any book on our 
premium list. If more than one name is ob- 
tained, a book may be selected for each name 
forwarded. We are glad that we are able to 
present an opportunity for obtaining such books 
to our readers, and also glad that many are 
availing themselves of the offer. 





HorsForp’s Acip PHosPHATE FOR WoMEN AND 
CumpREN.—Dr. Jos. Holt, New Orleans, La., 
says: ‘‘I have frequently found it of excellent 
service in cases of debility ; particularly for 
women and children.”’ 


DO YOU DREAD WRINKLES? 


The death-blow to youthful looks and a 3ure 
warning that age is creeping on, are those same 
dreaded wrinkles. To defy them, toremove them, 
and also to prevent their coming, use Pulm Kos- 
meo. It keeps the skin smooth and free from 
chaps and pimples. 

Than Palm Kosmeo, used in combination with 
Kosmeo Poudre, nothing can be finer as a com- 
plexion cosmetic. My own personal use is proof, 
and I am justified in saying to my thousands of 
customers, try it and be convinced of its merits. 
Alsoextract of Turkish Rose-Leaves, a very fine 
indelible Tint for the Cheeks and Lips. 





Prices, Palm Kosmeo, $1 and $2 a box. Kos- 
meo Poudre, 50 cents and $1 a box; can be 
sent by mail. Turkish Rose-Leaves, 50 cents 
and $1 a bottle ; can be sent only by express. These 
goods are only sold by me. Send for catalogue 
of Hair Goods. Mrs. C. Thompson, 32 E. 14th 
Street, New York. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Every housekeeper knows that her reputation 
rests quite as much upon her ability to provide 
the luxuries of good living as it does upon her 
plain cooking. Yet this question of dainty 
desserts is one which bothers busy women so 
much that they -often dispense with them 
altogether. It is, therefore, a happy invention 
that lessens the labor of preparing such dishes 
and puts them within the reach of every one. 
This is what Brrp’s Custarp Powper has done. 
Nothing is more delicate or more delicious than 
a light, smooth custard, and in the ordinary 
way, nothing is harder to make. But with this 
famous custard powder and a little milk, a dainty 
dessert can be speedily and easily compounded 
without eggs, and at half the cost and trouble 
involved by the ordinary method. Three pints 
of custard can be made out of an eighteen-cent 
box. Moreover, the powder is perfectly whole- 
some and delicious in flavor, a triumph of 
modern science and ingenuity. 





Thousands of the best housekeepers in this 
country say of JAMES Pyze's PEARLINE, ‘‘it 2s a 
necessity in our kitchen, laundry, and for house-clean- 
Personal experience prompts us to say a 
word in favor of it. The annual consumption 
of Pearline alone is proof of its utility, and we 
know that we are saying a word in a good cause 
when we advise every one to try Pearline. It 
reduces the toil and drudgery of woman’s hard- 
est work by one-half, and is harmless to hands 
or fabric. Another proof of its merits is the 
numerous imitations of it. Beware of them; 
they are dangerous. . 


ing.” 





>> 


BOOK TABLE. 


Lire AND TRAVEL IN INDIA. 
Leonowens. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 
One vol., cloth, 325 pp.; price, $2.50. 

The author of this book is gifted with a graphic 
pen and a clear, pungent style of expression 
which goes very far toward enhancing the inher- 
ent charm of a fascinating subject. India has 
always beena land of mystery and romance about 
which we never tire of hearing. The observa- 
tion of a quick-witted traveler who has the gift 
of perception and expression, must consequently 


By Anna Harriette 
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command a wide interest. The author of these 
recollections of travel in India ‘‘ before the day 
of railroads’? presents many features of Eastern 
lite that have since disappeared, and may never 
again be so memorialized. Her book is very 
beautifully presented by Messrs. Porter & Coates 
with valuable illustrations, and many charming 
embellishments. 


Phila- 
One vol., cloth, 


Tue Lost Traw. By Edward 8. Ellis. 
delphia: Porter & Coates. 
378 pp. ; price, $1.25. 

As awriter of boy’s books Mr. Ellis has made 
his way to the front, and is recognized as one of 
the few authors of tales and adventures whose 
works are wholly healthful and pure in point 
of morality. ‘‘ The Lost Trail’’ is the first num- 


ber of the spirited ‘‘ Log Cabin Series,’’ which 

the boys seem to like immensely. 

Persona Trairs or Britisa Autuors. Edited 
by Edwarl T. Mason. New York: Chas. 


Scribner’s Sons. One vol., cloth, 345 pp.; 
price, $1.50. 

In this work, Mr. Mason, with care and dis- 
crimination, has gathered from various sources 
personal reminiscences, first-hand sketches, and 
individual traits, forming a cluster of portraits 
of exceeding interest, and set in a charming 
frame by the Scribners. ' We can see, nay, al- 
most.speak, with the modest, humorous, imagi- 
native Sir Walter Scott, with his touching love 
for little children, his hearty sympathy with all, 
his genial courtesy, and generous admiration of 
his fellow-writers. Close beside him comes the 
egotistic, uncouth, poetic James Hogg, whose 
absolute disdain of effect or display, and his 
high sense of honor, reconcile the reader to 
much that is unpleasant. In the small, rather 
foppish figure of the next portrait, we recognize 
the author of ‘‘ The Pleasures of Hope,’’? Thomas 
Campbell, whose natural impulses, at variance 
with themselves, produced a gifted poet, falling 
just a little short of the best he might have 
done. Next comes the broad-shouldered, broad- 
minded Doctor Chalmers, his cold gray eyes un- 
moved by enthusiasm, belying the tornado of 
eloquence and feeling that surged beneath. 
John Wilson (Christopher North), the professor 
and athlete, follows on this list of celebrated 
names, with his magnificent physique, expansive 
mind and manner, and, above all, his great hu- 
man heart that took all men in as brothers. 
Closely united in memory with this charming pic- 
ture rises that of his friend, Thomas De Quincey ; 
his weak and puny body, struggling with 
disease, morbid sensitiveness, and utter help- 
lessness in practical matters of life, contrast 
sharply with his friend’s unusual growth of 
mind and body. Completing this delightful 





group of portraits is that of Francis Lord 
Jeffrey, coming like a ray of sunshine after the 
Lethean gloom of the great opium-eater. And 
thus the series closes, the bouk presenting in a 
concise and lucid manner these personalities to 
our mental vision. Especially must be noted 
the short summary of principal events with their 
corresponding dates that prefaces each sketch, 


and the marginal index, affording an easy 


| method of finding any special point wanted. 


Doris AND THEopora. By Margaret Vandegrift. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. One vol., 
381 pp.; price, $1.50. 

A bright book, bringing to the frant a crowd 
of brave, natural young people, of cleverly con- 
trasted characters. The story threads through 
literary byways, the scene being laid in the 


| island of Santa Cruz, and the time some forty 
| or more years back, at the period of the emanci- 


7 


| pation of the slaves in that island, touching 


somewhat upon the rebellion incident thereto ; 
but with rare good taste in a book for the young, 


| the horrible elments of the mutiny have been but 


| lightly touched upon. 


The characters, though 


| painted in rose tints, are agreeably idealized. 
| The atmosphere of the book is pure and healthy, 





| and to those young folks who are not utterly 


spoiled by the vivid sensationalism of many of 
the novels of the present day, the fortunes of 
‘¢ Doris and Theodora’’ will hold their attention 
to the end. Altogether Miss Vandegrift has 
done well to present her thought-child to the 
public, and her work will be welcomed by all 
those who are interested in stimulating, healthy 
literature for young and growing minds. 


GARLANDS oF THoveut. By Anna M. Ford. 
Philadelphia: Wm. Flint & Co. Price, $1.00. 
The readers of Gopgy’s who have become 

familiar with Miss Ford’s stories and poems 

through its pages, will be pleased with this col- 
lection of her poems in book form. The volume 
is tastefully bound and sold only by subscription. 


THE Open Doorn—Tue Portratr. Two Stories 
of the Seen and the Unseen. By the author of 
‘*A Little Pilgrim’? and ‘‘Old Lady Mary.” 
Boston: Roberts Bros. One vol., cloth, 164 
pp-; price, 75 cents. 

The character of these two stories corresponds 
entirely with the delicate idealism which marked 
the success of ‘‘A Little Pilgrim,’’ when it first 
appeared as a contribution to an English maga- 
zine. The author has contrived to put in these 
sketches all the fascination of a ‘‘ ghost story,” 
without its purposeless horrors and thrills ; she 
introduces the supernatural in a subtle way, 
refining our apprehension of it—or, we might 
say, spiritualizing it. The element of aspira- 
tion comes into these quaint flights of fancy so 
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strongly as almost to imbue them with a re- 
ligious character, and yet they remain, after all, 
mere ‘‘ stories,’’ fascinating by their originality, 
charming through their purity and beauty of 
thought. The author has some of Miss Phelps’s 
talent, and has met with wide appreciation. 
Tue Wuat-ro-Do Cius. A Story for Girls. By 
Helen Campbell. Boston: Roberts 
One vol., cloth, 405 pp. ; price, $1.50. 


Bros. 


A bright, sensible book, that preaches good 
sound doctrine in the way of helpful industry 
for girls, yet steers quite clear of prosiness and 
platitudes. Mrs. Campbell has made a place 
for herself in this special field of writing, and 
holds it securely. She gains in popularity with 
each venture. ‘The What-to-Do Club” is a 
book that can hurt no one and will help many. 


A Carpet Kyicut. By Harford Flemming. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. One vol., 
cloth, 436 pp.; price, $1.25. 

This is a novel that has been fashionably set, 
if one may use the expression. Its action 
passes through the scenes of a modern luxu- 
rious life, and brings in the pleasant appoint- 
ments of wealth and ‘‘style.’’ For that reason 
it is sure to receive a certain amount of atten- 
tion, for such things please, even in the dullest 
instance. If the author had a greater gift for con- 
versation, he might have worked out something 
worth while. As it is, the people of his fancy 
talk in rather a stilted style, and appear sadly 
commonplace. Still, the book has in it a quality 
that will push it in some quarters. 


Stories By AMERICAN Autuors. No. VIII. New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. One vol., cloth, 
206 pp. ; price, 50 cents. 


The contents of this volume are: ‘‘ The Bri- 
gade Commander,’’ by J. W. De Forrest ; ‘‘Split | 


Zephyr,” by Henry A. Beers ; ‘‘ Zerviah Hope,” 
by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps ; 
net,”’? by Alvey A. Adee ; 
ment,’? by Elizabeth D. B. Stoddard. 

By E. T. W. Hoffman. 


Weirp TAtes. A new 


translation from the German, with Biograph- 


ical Memoir, by J. T. Bealby, B.A. New 
York: Scribner’s Sons. 
pp. Philadelphia: Wm. Flint. 


Price, 33. 


Powerful tales affecting the mind like beauti- | 


fully-colored and characteristic paintings. E. 
T. W. Hoffman, the author, gifted with great 


dramatic power and large command of language, | 


may be compared, in these particulars, with our 
own Edgar Allan Poe, but he is the fortunate pos- 
sessor of a healthier atmosphere in his mental 


life, and of a happier disposition. Each ‘Tale’ | 


possesses its own merits, by turns grotesque, 


Dappy Darwin’s Dovecot. 


“The Life Mag- | 
‘Osgood Predica- | 


Two vols., cloth, 760 | 





fantastic, and poetic, but in none does the in- 
terest of the reader flag. The ‘‘ Entail’’ and 
| the ‘‘Sandman’’ show in fullest measure the 
| weird imagination of the author, whilst the 
| * Doge and Dogess’’ is bright with poetic fancy. 
| Taken collectively, ‘‘ Weird Tales’’ appeals to 
| a cultivated and ariistic taste, whilst it cannot 
| fail to arrest and hold the attention of the read- 
| ing public. 


A Country Tale. 
By Juliana Horatio Ewing. Boston: Roberts 
Bros. One vol., paper cover, 62 pp.; price, 
35 cents. 

This new venture of the author of ‘ Jack- 
anapes’’ is clever enough to support Mrs. 
Ewing’s well-earned popularity. It is an un- 
commonly pretty story very prettily told. 


A Voice FROM THE ORIENT. By Mangasar M. 
Mangasarian. Philadelphia: J. G. Ditman. 
For sale by J. H. Haulenbeek & Co., Philadel- 
phia. One vol., cloth, 208 pp.; price $1.00. 


The congregation of Rev. Mangasarian have 
done wisely in sending this collection of sermons 
on their mission for good. There is not the least 
suggestiveness of dryness. On the contrary, the 
sermons are full of information of the Orient, 
while the spiritual teachings are set forth in 
such choice diction that the reader’s attention 
| is held from beginning to end without the effort 
usually required by this class of books. Wecan 
commend it as a book that will repay the reader. 


Inaotpsspy Lecenps. By Richard Harris Bur- 
ham (Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq.). Printed on 
the finest Holland paper, illustrated with 
numerous engravings and etchings. The 
edition will be limited to 450 copies, num- 
bered, $7.50. For sale by Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 
To be reviewed next month. 
From Chas. Scribner’s Sons; for sale by J. B. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia :— 
Persona. TRAITS oF British AUTHORS. 
vols. Price, $1.50. 
No. X. Stories By AMERICAN AvTHoRS. For 
sale by J. B. Lippincott. Price, 50 cents. 
| From D. Appleton & Co., New York :— 
DiscRIMINATE. Companion to ‘‘ Don’t.’ 
Tue Witcn’s Heap. By H. Rider Haggard. 
Price, 25 cents. 
Mart: A TALE oF A CARAVAN. 
chanan. 5 


Two 


By Robert Bu- 
Price, 25 cents. 
MUSIC RECEIVED 

From Geo. D. Newetn & Co., Cincinnati, O. 

‘*So Sweet.’’ By Frank D. Bristow. 

‘¢ The Garden Gate.’’ By Jerome Hill. 

‘ Lotta’s Lullaby.’’ Words, Eva Best. 

‘¢ Cricket on the Hearth, Waltz.”’ James E. 
Stewart. 

‘*Leab your Burden at de Bottom obde Hill.”’ 
| Frank L. Driscol. 
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A COTTAGE DESIGNED FOR THE UNITED STATES BUILDING CO. 


Drawn expressly for Gopry’s Lapy’s Book, by David Woodbury King, Architect, 
32 Liberty Street, New York. 


The above Queen Anne Cottage can be built 
of wood, with two rooms in the attic, and a cel- 
lar under the hall, library and dining-room, 
with all the necessary closets, plumbing, heat- 
ing, gas-fitting, ete., complete for $4000, in the 


vicinity of New York. Drawings and specifica 
tions of this cottage will be furnished, and altera- 
tions and modifications made at reasons ble 
rates. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 











For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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TARRANT'S § 


EFFERVESCENT 


Ee 











CURES CONSTIPATION. | AIDS DIGESTION. 


Ironton, O., July 27, 1884. Geneva, N. Y., July 24, 1883. 

I find your Tarrant’s Seltzer I have used your Aperient in 
Aperient very efficient in cases of | my practice several years. it is 
constipation, and recommend its | one of the best remedies for dis- 
use. turbances of the digestive organs. 

O. Exiison, M.D. | N. B. Covert, M.D. 

















+ 


FromE.G.Luptow,M.D., 
Trustee of the College of wee “—_ C. os mg M.D., 
Physiciansand Surgeons, Yio Ses — toanoke City, Va. 
New York. Jan. 6, 1885. 
Nov. 12, 1844. a ee I have been prescrib- 
I can with confidence ing your —— Aperi- 
recommend Tarrant’s ent for wot ast ye 
Effervescent Seltzer A pe- years, and could no 
rient. As a mild and well get along without 


SS oy 2 
agreeable laxative it is “ST DTZER it in my practice. 
invaluable. A P E Nt. C.S. Cooper, M.D. 

E. G. Luptow, M.D. R q \ 3 To Tarrant & Co., 










To Mr. James Tarrant, New York, 
New York. 
a 
RELIEVES HEADACHE. | REGULATES THE LIVER. 
OtseGo, Micu., Jan. 13,1883. Union Sprines, Aua., Jan 16, 1884. 
I had the honor of introducing Have used your Aperient in my 


your Seltzer Aperient into our | family many years, and take pleas- 
town many years ago, and have | ure in recommending it for bilious- 
always found it to relieve headache | ness, constipation, and to regulate 
and regulate the bowels. the bowels. 

A. R. Foster, M.D. W. S. MENEFER. 

















INVALUABLE FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
SOD BY ALLL DARAVUGaiIswts, 


AND MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Spears & CO 


NEW YORK. 
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